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No. 2 “Lightning” Surfacer 


No. 50 Special 36" Band Scroll 
Saw, Fitted with Iron Doors, 
and Wire Mesh Guard. 


No. 400- A Manual Training Lathe 


TRAIN YOUR BOYS ON REAL MACHINES 

---NOT TOYS 


When they have completed their training, your boys expect to be 
equipped with sufficient practical and theoretical knowledge to en- 
able them to secure good positions in their chosen trade. 


The tools on which they receive their training should, therefore, 
be the same as are used in the commercial world. 


Fay-Egan “LIGHTNING” Line Woodworking Machines are 
used in all the leading woodworking plants and manual training 
schools throughout the world. 


Aside from their pedagogical value, the “fool-proof and “safety- 
first” features and long wearing qualities make them indispensible 
and cheaper in the long run for technical work. 


316 

( Jl LIGHTNING 
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", T '“j.a.fav Vegan co. 


_ ^INLINNATJ 0-aS.L 


mo. 33U Variety Saw 


No. 316 “Lightning” Hand Planer and Jointer 


EGAN C O 


WORLD’S OLDEST A LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
THE " LIGHTNING LINE” ESTABLISHED 1830 


168-188 WEST FRONT ST., 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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Deafness and the Arts of Terpsichore 
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B SBJfciEAFNESS is not a detrini- I 
WM'ent to a successful career as 
^)J® a dancing teacher and Miss 
V/jtik Cecile S. Hunter, of Ithaca. 

N. Y., cites her own busi- 
ness and professional record, to prove 
this assertion. Miss Hunter has been 
deaf and dumb since she was two and one-halt 
years old, but in spite of the double affliction, has 
overcome all obstacles to the extent whereby she 
is probably the only woman silent worker in the 
world who maintains a successful and profitable 
dancing academy and, in addition, actively en- 
gages in interpreting the art of Terpsichore to 
others. 

Miss Cecile Hunter is well known to a majority 
of the deaf of America, having travelled exten- 
sively from coast to coast and attended most all 
of the N. A. D. and N. F. S. D. conventions in 
recent years. During the war she spent some 
months at the Goodyear Tire and ’Rubber Co., at 
Akron, Ohio, but few know of her real talents 
and accomplishments. Miss Hunter has taken 
the ini out of impossible by taking full charge of 
her hearing sister’s dancing school upon the 
latter’s marriage last January to a New York 
YVall Street magnate. Miss Hunter not only has 
charge of the school but is well qualified to 
instruct the novices in any one of all the latest 
steps or, if one wishes, they can have private 
lessons. About three-fourths of her patronage is 
■derived from the students of Cornell University 
while the other fourth comes from the citizens 
•of Ithaca. N. Y. Miss Hunter, accompanied by 
her sister Dorothy, spent the greater part of the 
summer and all of 1913 studying foreign dancing 
-abroad in France, Switzerland, England, Spain 
and in the southern part of Germany. Her cx- 


age. meet with Miss Hunter every M011- 
day from 4 to 5 P.M. Ballroom decorum 
HOgg 1.' an attribute ot Miss Hunter's teaching 

MBS I method- and slu in-:-:- that each oi iter 

pupils, whether young or old, whether 
r in class or at her dances, observe strictly 
the rules of etiquette. 

Observance of Miss Hunter's teaching methods 
indicate that her many pupils regard her instruc- 
tion with enthusiasm. They take no notice, 
whatsoever, of her physical deficiencies; on the 
contrary, her system of teaching them to dance 
correctly and gracefully, appears to imbue them 
with increased aptitude in mastering the steps 
which their silent teacher reveals to them. 

M iss Hunter is declared to be the only silent 
dancing teacher and academy proprietor in the- 
United States — if not the entire world; and she 
has unquestionably made an unqualified success 
of her chosen profession. 

Miss Cecile Hunter was educated at the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf at Flint. Michigan,, 
graduating in June 1905, magna cum laude. The 
school, at that time, was in charge of one of the 
ablest superintendents the profession has pro- 
duced, Dr. Francis D. Clarke, and throughout 
most of her school career she was under the 
instruction of two very able teachers of the deaf, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Clarke. 

During her first year at school, she was the- 
tiniest girl and her happy, cheerful disposition! 
naturally made her the pet of the then large- 
school household. She at once became a favorite- 
and remained a popular and leading figure in the- 
varied affairs of the school throughout her stay. 

\\ hen she entered, oral instruction was begin- 
ning to be taken seriously, and her success ir,i 
Continued on page 150 1 
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Distinctive Features of Schools for The Deaf 


The Western Pennsylvania Institution 
For the Deaf and Dumb 

By A FORMER PUPIL 


No. 6 


HE Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb is one 
of the Centennial Institutions. That 
is, it was launched as a full fledged 
institution during the centennial cel- 
ebrations all over this great country of ours in 
1876. Since that time it has grown to be one of 
the most prominent schools of the kind in the 
country. 

The Institution thus founded was the offspring 
of the first organized day-school for the instruc- 



REV. JOHN G. BROWN, D.D. 

Founder of the School 


tion of the deaf and dumb in the United States 
and that in turn was the result of Sunday School 
mission work, the leading spirit of which was the 
Rev. John G. Brown. D.D., who was the founder 
•of the Institution. He possessed that sublime 
faith and far-seeing vision that actuated other 
noted pioneers in the uplift of a neglected class 
•of unfortunates. He would stretch out a helping 
hand to those within reach and invoke the Divine 
blessing on the work he was about to do. The 
seed he planted grew* and fruited a hundred fold. 

Dr. Brown was quick to see the need and the 
possibilities of promoting the welfare of the deaf 
and dumb in his community and gave his time 
and devotion unstintingly to their development. 
He visioned compensating benefits and through 
his energetic endeavors the day-school was pro- 
moted and fostered until the attendance ranged 
from forty to forty-five. 

The day-school, however, was not a reality 
long until it became apparent to those engaged 
in its management that it was “by no means 
•sufficient to meet the necessities of the deaf-mute 
children of Allegheny county, much less those of 
the western part of the state.” So it became 
evident that to meet the requirements involved 
in the proper instruction of the deaf and dumb a 
“regularly organized institution with an efficient 
corps of instructors, properly graded classes and 
provision for industrial as well as for intellectual 
training.” was an urgent necessity. 

In 1870 Mr. James Kelly, a prominent citizen, 
proposed to give a piece of land for the purpose 


of founding an “Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb of Western Pennsylvania” provided twenty 
thousand dollars should be subscribed to aid in 
the erection of buildings thereon. More than the 
required amount was quickly pledged by a few 
liberal citizens. A charter was obtained in 1871 
and a Board of Trustees organized. Subsequently 
Mr. Kelly deeded ten acres of valuable land to 
the corporation. But owing to the fact that this 
land was invaded by a railroad company, followed 
by provoking lawsuits, the erection of buildings 
was delayed several years. The delay, however, 
resulted in the Institution securing a larger and 
more desirable site for its buildings. It then 
comprised a little more than sixteen acres of 
rolling land in the immediate neighborhood of 
Edgewood station on the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Before buildings could be erected on the land 
thus secured the school occupied rented property 
at Turtle Creek, twelve miles east of Pittsburgh, 
for a period of eight years. 

Professor James H. Logan, an honored gradu- 
ate of the National Deaf-Mute College, (now 
Gallaudet) and for several years a successful 
teacher in the Illinois Institution, was made acting 
Principal with three teachers and twenty-nine 
pupils under him on opening day, October 23, 
1876. During the time the school was located at 
Turtle Creek the number of pupils steadily in- 
creased until six teachers were necessarily em- 
ployed and the buildings much overcrowded. 

The new building on the Institution grounds at 
Edgewood, so long and patiently waited for by 
the management and the deaf, was ready for oc- 
cupancy in the fall of 1884. It was designed to 
accommodate from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pupils. It was a beautiful building from 
an architectural standpoint, but it w T as far from 



G. M. TEEGARDEN 

Deaf teacher, who out of 44 years service, only 
lost fifteen days 


being fire-proof and as a consequence it fell 
victim to the devouring elements on December 
19, 1899. This was indeed a calamity as every- 
thing it contained was consumed. 

“The wages of work is more work” and this 
Dr. Brown in his advanced age found to be true, 
yet he did not shrink from the imposed task but 
set about at once to raise by subscriptions suffi- 
cient funds to insure the means of rebuilding. 
Pittsburgh, then as now, adhered to that allitera- 


tive slogan, “Pittsburgh promotes Progress” and 
in response to Dr. Brown’s persuasive appeals for 
help her citizens contributed the enabling sum 
quickly and willingly so that the present substan- 
tial buildings and equipment were ready for use 
within two years from the date of the fire and 
Dr. Brown was able to enjoy the fruits of his 
labors for two years longer. His life work was 
thus well rounded out and he died March 4, 1904, 
at the age of eighty. 


From the time the school was removed from 



DR. WIELIAM N. BURT 
l'resent Superintendent 


Turtle Creek to Edgewood growth and improve- 
ment have been steady and sure. The best in 
every particular was aimed at. The transition 
from a manual to an oral school necessitated a 
primary department in a separate building where 
the younger pupils when they entered school 
could be received and trained strictly by the oral 
method for several years. This department cares 
for an average of eighty pupils with a principal 
and eight teachers in charge. Through this de- 
partment the change to the oral method was 
gradual until now but one manual class is main- 
tained. 

One of the impelling forces that changed the 
day-school to an organized institution was the 
need of facilities for vocational training. The 
importance of handicraft possessed the manage- 
ment front the start and industrial classes were 
established as fast as means were provided. The 
industrial department now comprises shoemaking, 
carpentry and cabinet-making, printing, painting 
and paper hanging, sewing and dressmaking and 
domestic science. An automobile repair shop 
would have been included in the list had funds 
been provided as solicited. 

Industrial training prepares our children for 
the duties that will eventually devolve upon them 
and starts them in the way of making an honest 
living when they step out into the broad avenues 
of life but that is not enough apparently to satisfy 
the broad views of the management of the Insti- 
tution. Superintendent Burt in his last biennial 
report referring to this point says: “Their (the 
children’s) education should also be social. That 
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The educational plant now consists of an ad- 
ministration building with lateral wings for school 
rooms and dormitories, kindergarten, hospital, 
boys’ industrial school, gymnasium, girls’ indus- 
trial school, laundry, boiler house, tool and store- 
house, stable and summer playhouse. The value 
of the plant, aside front the inflated values of 
the times, approach the million dollar mark. 

One of the valuable assets of the Institution is 
the library, now containing upwards of pooo 
volumes', a large proportion of which is eminently 
suitable for boys and girls reading, catalogued in 
separate libraries for their daily use. From the 
very inception of the school reading and the use 
of books and periodicals has been encouraged 
among the pupils. For that purpose the “Rain- 
drop” was conceived and published by Mr. Logan. 
Though it was at first received with disfavor it 
has survived the scoffers and is still most popular 
after forty years. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie donated the sum of $5000 
for a library fund and the income from this 
provides a substantial increase to the library 
each year. New hooks are selected with care 
and only the best and most useful find a place 
on the shelves of the library now fast filling up. 
As a matter of fact, additional cases have been 
provided from time to time to take care of the 
overflow. Thus the library is fast becoming a 
storehouse of legendary lore, of romance and 
history, of science and art and of the gems in 
general literature. 

The literary society, maintained by the pupils 
with periods for debate, recitations and discussion 
generally find in the library a friend in need and 
draw on it liberally. This practice naturally 
whets the appetite of the members for reading 
and stimulates the desire for more information 
and improvement than can be obtained from their 
studies in the school rooms. 

The health and physical well-being of the pupils 
have not been neglected. Athletics have always 
been popular. Baseball, football, basketball, 
bowling, swimming and gymnastics each has its 
devotees among the boys. Ten years ago a large, 
well ordered and equipped gymnasium was 
provided for the use of the boys and girls alike. 
The building contains a first class basketball floor, 
a running track, a bowling alley and a splendid 
swimming pool, all of which are in constant use 
during the winter when exercise in the open is 
impossible. I11 promoting health and physical 
development the value of the gymnasium and its 
facilities is manifold. 

The boys in their various athletic organization* 
have measured their skill and powers with many 
similar organizations among the local High 
Schools and Academies and they have tasted the 
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is too often overlooked. They must look to those 
about them for pleasure after they leave school 
and for friends in time of need. No one can live 
to himself. A deaf person lives an isolated life 
from the very nature of his infirmity, still he 
ought to take his place in society and hold fre- 
quent intercourse with those about him and be 
interested in the things that interest his fellow 
citizens. His education should fit him for citizen- 
ship. To that end he should be taught the ele- 
mentary facts of civil government. He should 
be interested in party politics and be informed 
concerning the current topics of the day, and then 
he should have moral and religious training that 
he may live a clean, upright, honest life. This 
our Institution aims to do for him. The responsi- 
bility of fitting the child for the place he should 
occupy in society rests to a great extent upon the 
teachers and officers of our institutions. He lives 
with them much more than he does with his 
parents and that, too, at the formative period of 
his life.” 

The girls’ industrial department deserves special 
mention. The management considered it as im- 
portant that the girls should have opportunity 
to prepare themselves for the duties that will 
devolve upon them in after life as that the boys 
should be provided with shops in which to learn 
the various trades. Therefore in 1892 the erection 
of a two-story brick building for the industrial 
training of the girls was authorized. In general 
appearance and internal arrangement it resembles 
an ordinary dwelling house and is equipped with 
furniture necessary to carry 011 the usual opera- 
tions of housekeeping. The purpose of domestic 
science is to instruct the girls in all kinds of 
housework and as nearly as possible under the 
same conditions they will find in their own homes 
when they leave school. This school has no 
connection whatever with the domestic depart- 
ment of the institution and necessarily is main- 
tained at considerable cost. It is generally felt, 
however, that the result justifies the outlay. The 
girls not only learn all the operations of general 
housekeeping hut also how to receive and enter- 
tain company and arrange for social affairs. The 
boys and girls in the upper classes of the Institu- 
tion take advantage of this latter privilege and 
have frequent parties or socials at which the girls 
prepare and serve refreshments, dainty and ap- 
petizing you may be sure. 

From the beginning the Institution has been 
fortunate in having prominent and successful 
business men on its Board of Trustees and still 
more fortunate in having experienced and com- 
petent executives. Mr. James H. Logan was the 
right man to start the new school and train new 
teachers who had had no previous experience. 


His successor, Mr. John A. McWhorter was for 
years a successful teacher in the Wisconsin 
school and principal of the Lousiana school 
several years. Dr. Thomas Maclntire had a more 
varied experience as teacher and superintendent 
of the Indiana and Michigan institutions. Dr.' 
John G. Biown, the founder of the Institution 
was superintendent from 1885 to 1889. The pres- 
ent incumbent, Dr. William N. Burt, has guided 
the destinies of the school most successfully 
since 1889. 

Dr. Burt’s administration has covered substan- 
tial progress in every department. He lias ad- 
vanced and vitalized whatever promised to be of 
especial advantage to the pupils or that would 
tend to make them self-reliant, progressive citi- 
zens when leaving school. Naturally he expects 
every one to do hisN^hole duty and if they do 
that to the extent of promoting order and effi- 
ciency, he gives them due credit and all personal 
considerations are obliterated. He studies the 
needs of the school, not for his own preferment 
but for the good of the boys and girls entrusted 
to his care. 

Nearly all the buildings now on the grounds 
have been erected during his encumbency and the 
adaptability to their requirements is largely due 
to his comprehensive recommendations. The 
surrounding grounds have been transformed from 
a barren field to bowers of beauty and pleasant- 
ness, much to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
institution family, old and young. 
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Wives of Superintendents of 
Schools for the Deaf 

1 — Mrs. Jones, Ohio. 

RS. Jones has been head matron of the 
j Ohio State School for the Deaf since 
j 1895. In that capacity she has done a 
wonderful work in organization and 
! directing it along efficient lines. She has 
always had the absolute confidence of every one con- 
nected with the school. They all respect her judg- 
ment and court her advice. 

As a young woman she was a teacher with great 
love for children and an aptitude for leadership. 
She has taken a great interest in the sick and is 
considered bv physicians as a most excellent nurse 
and hospital woman. The pupils bring many of 
their ailments to her before going to the hospital. 
Not only the pupils but the officers and employees of 
the institution seek her advice and treatment when 
sick or injured. 

She is a high class seamstress being gifted with a 
talent for cutting and fitting. In this way she has 
been most useful to the sewing department of the 
school, always knowing what is needed and how to 
secure it. She is also very capable as a cook and her 
influence in the cooking department of the school has 
been a great factor in the preparation of good and 
wholesome foods. For this reason there is seldom 
a complaint of the meals served. 

She is much interested in the social welfare of the 
pupils and the school athletics There is rarely a 
party or a game of basket-ball but what she attends. 
Doubtless many a close game has been won by the 
school team because the players knew she was 
present and rooting for them. 

Besides all these duties in connection with the 
school, her services are in demand on the outside 
both in the church and in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. She has been one of the 
members of the Board of Directors of the latter for 
a great many years and is chairman of the House 
Committee 

During the war she was at the head of a Red 
Cross unit and all work from her unit with her 
O Iv on it was passed without being opened. 

She is a mother of four daughters, three of whom 
are living. The youngest died at one year of age. 
The three daughters were all teachers of the deaf 
and one is now in charge of the Day School for the 
Deaf in Canton, Ohio. The other two are married. 

Mrs. Jones attends the professional meetings with 
her husband and is always interested in what is 
being said for the uplift and the welfare of the 
deaf. She has also accompanied him on many 
trips to visit schools. She is keen to discern im- 
portant features of institutional management and 
can help adapt them to the Ohio School. In this 
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[G. M. Tecgarden in his forty-fourth consecutive 
year of service. In this brief period he has “done” 
the institution out of the enormous time of fifteen 
days just for the pleasure of entertaining measles, 
la grippe, etc., and for leave of absence — (He got 
one day off to go to his grandfather’s funeral). 
He feels, however, that he has made up in part 
for the loss by working over time occasionally 
without pay when the working was good. — Note 
referring to the photograph on page 145.] 


An Irishman went into a jeweler’s to buy a clock and the 
shopman showed him one for $10. 

“What, $10 lor that hit of a clock!” he exclaimed. “Is 
there anything wonderful about it?” 

“Yes,” said the other. “This is an eight-day clock.” 

"And what of that?” inquired Pat. 

“Why,” answered the shopman, “it goes eight days with* 
out winding.” 

Pat scratched his head in bewilderment. 

“So much as that,” he said. “Well, there’s one question 
I’d like to ask you. If it goes eight days without winding, . 
how long will it go if you wind it?” 


sweets of victory and the gall of defeat many 
times over. Through their victories and defeats 
they have learned, in the parlance of the game, 
to be “good sports.” They have also learned 
that successes and failures are strewn all along 
the pathway of life and he only succeeds who 
laughs at failure and has pluck on his side. He 
learns to take hard knocks and disappointments 
philosophically, to put pep into his every ambi- 
tion, to have the patience to wait on realization 
and above all to have unbounded reliance on self. 

The word “dumb” as well as that of “Asylum” 
in the title of our educational institutions is 
objectionable and they arc fast disappearing as a 
result of organized effort among those who under- 
stand the degrading influence of their application 
to purely educational institutions. Acting on this 
principle the wide awake Alumni Association of 
this school is agitating the removal of the word 
“dumb” from the official title of their Alma Mater 
with fair prospects of being successful at no 
distant date. 

Through the practical training the} - receive the 
boys and girls, if they are diligent, learn a better 
standard of living along with the understanding 
why they are here. They also get a near out- 
look on life, a new self-respect and self-reliance. 
They leave the sheltering arms of their Alma 
Mater with a much augumented confidence in 
themselves and in the value of their endeavors 
in the world of work and usefulness. As they 
fare forth they also have opinions of their own 
and the courage of their convictions. What more 
could be done to lift them from helpless depen- 
dency to independent citizenship? 

“The best is always on ahead” and no doubt 
the school will keep on in the front rank how- 
ever fast new ideas of development and improve- 
ment may present themselves. 


MRS. JOHN W. JONES 
Wife of Superintendent Jones of the Ohio School 
and head matron 
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one of those accidents which “Just happens,’’ 
but we believe it to be the result of cold, deliber- 
ate, uninfluenced, undisturbed premediation with 
which the possession of “a degree from Gallau- 
det” or the lack of one absolutely had nothing 
to do. 

The mail vote plan of the N. A. D. was adopted 
at the Cleveland convention with but three dis- 
senting votes out of the lew hundred in atten- 
dance. It has not been in use long enough to 
determine its value to the N. A. D, Other organ- 
izations have found it satisfactory and so it may 
eventually prove to the N. A. D. With tbs 
exception of the presidency, which “just hap- 
pened” by a vote of 485 for a holder of “a degree 
from Gallaudet” to 12 for one who had no such 
degree, the present Executive Board could not 
be improved upon by any other elective process. 
The old plan was discarded because of its defects. 
Should it be restored the defects would reappear 
since they are inherent to the system. The old 
plan made for politics; the present plan makes 
for business. 

The feeling fostered under the present rules 
that all members are “free and equal" is reflected 
in the wonderful growth in membership which 
set in immediately the new order became effective 
and has since continued. The Association is 
going strong. Its progress will be facilitiated 
and its efficiency and influence enhanced not by 
any destructive return to the old order but, by 
constructive improvement along existing lines o£ 
proven worth. 


The January number of The Jewish Deaf says 
that through the good offices of Rabbi Amateau, 
a very generous offer has been made by a very 
prominent friend of the deaf to help young men 
of the Jewish community of New York City to 
take up a course of study at Gallaudet College* 
Washington, D. C. — Mt. Airy World. 

As far as it goes the offer of the anonymous 
friend of the Jewish deaf is most praiseworthy. 
However it applies to men only and not to any 
who may aspire to the teaching profession, — un- 
necessary restrictions it seems to us. The right 
of the friend of the Jewish young men to do as 
he likes with his own is beyond question. Gal- 
laudet College being a co-educational institution 
the offer to help men only attending there strikes 
us a being rather incongruous. No Jewish youth 
graduated from Gallaudet seems to have cared 
to engage in teaching as a life work. The excep- 
tion that may materalize now and then ought to 
be encouraged should he possess the needed 
qualifications. Such a teacher would be an in- 
valuable acquisition to the profession. Students 
do not go to Gallaudet with the intention of 
becoming teachers. The fact that some of them 
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Public Opinion 

By DR. J. H. CLOUD 
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THE TYPESETTER 

The work of setting type is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the printing trade, and requires a 
certain amount of skill which can only be acquired 
by experience. Therefore the experienced reliable 
typesetter is a valuable man in the printing business. 

There are several definite classes of typesetters or 
compositors. The compositors employed in the set- 
ting of type for books, is one of them. Another is 
the job compositor. Another very important class of 
compositors consists of the men engaged in the news- 
paper printing office working the linotype machine. 

Every young man who desires to become a type- 
setter must possess a certain definite liking for me- 
chanical work. 

He must have a quickness of eye, be rapid in his 
movements and be all times wide awake. He must 
especially be a master of spelling and punctuation 
and have a good grammar school education. 

Almost all successful typesetters belong to the union 
of their trade. In the majority of newspaper shops 
typesetters must be members of the typographical un- 
ion. The only way to learn the work of typesetting 
is to enter a printer-shop as an apprentice. Three 
to five years is the time usually required to com- 
plete the term of apprenticeship. All learners re- 
ceive a small wage from the period of apprenticeship, 
which varies with the locality, size of shop and kind 
of printing done. The average pay, however, is one 
dollar per day. At the end of three to five years 
the young man becomes a journeyman printer, or corn- 
compositor, entitled to full pay. Most typesetters re- 
ceive from $24 to $35 per week. Foreman in printing 
offices receive more. The highest paid men in this 
line of business are those engaged in setting up type 
for advertisements. This work requires special care 
and skill. These men receive as high as $55 per week. 
— Press Publishing Company. 


E KENTUCKY STANDARD re- 
prints some of the comments recently 
made with respect to the College 
hold on the N. A. D. offices. Of 
course it is the merest coincidence 
that all the offices are held by Gal- 
laudet College graduates, and it just happens 
tiiat the Presidency has always been the property 
of a Gallaudet man, or one holding a degree from 
Gallaudet, but that will not always be true. It 
might hold true if the mail vote rules in future, 
but the mail vote ought not to prevail. In the 
first place the offices all should go to those in 
attendance and under the mail-vote plan it might 
happen that not a single officer elected should be 
present when Convention time arrived. — A. L. 
Pach in Silent Worker for December. 


Not all members of the present Executive 
Board of the National Association of the Deai 
are “Gallaudet College graduates.” The first vice- 
presidency is held by a graduate of the University 
of California. But, by implication at least, why- 
should the possession of a college degree by any 
past, present or would-be-office holder in the N. 
A. D. in any manner discredit him before the 
electorate? Not ten per-cent of the N. A. D. 
membership ever graduated from college yet at 
the last general election, which emphatically was 
a free-for-all- fair- field-no- favor-honest ballot — 
honest count — full publicity affair, the electorate 
returned an Executive Board 100% college gradu- 
ate. May-be it was “the merest coincidence.” 


way almost every good feature of any school is 
found in the one over which she presides as head 
matron. 

Mrs. Jones is a popular hostess. Her first great 
experience in acting as hostess for the profession was 
in- 1898 when the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf met in the Ohio School. Approximately- 
four hundred were present. The appointments for 
accomodations for this large crowd of visitors was so 
carefully prepared that during the entire week there 
was not a disappointment. Mrs Jones gave much of 
her time to the entertainment of the wives of the 
superintendents who attended. Friendships formed 
then still exist. Her last effort in this line was to 
entertain the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals in December last. Words of praise of her abil- 
ity as a manager were spoken frequently- by the guests. 

In every way Mrs. Jones is a very strong, sincere, 
and frank, the very kind of a woman a superintendent 
of a school for the Deaf should have for a wife. Her 
twenty-five years of service fully substantiates this 
statement. No one visits the School for the Deaf in 
Ohio without soon recognizing this fact. And no one 
knows it better or appreciates it more than her hus- 
band, who is superintendent. 

Her maiden name was McPherson and her mother 
was a McCreight. So on both sides she is a Me — 
Scotch Irish. 
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eventually engage in teaching is clue to cir- 
cumstances arising “after taking.” The principal 
thing is to first get the training Gallaudet offers. 

Membership certificate number 5000 in the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf has been, 
passed, — so has the $222,000 mark in the cash 
balance of the Society’s resources. Division 
number 73 has opened up for business and by 
this time has in all probability been pushed up 
to make room for the next comer. Divisions 
with a membership of a hundred or more have 
ceased to be a novelty. Several dozen new mem- 
bers are admitted monthly. Sick, accident and 
death benefit claims are paid promptly. Business 
at the Home Office and among all the divisions 
is conducted with minimum expense and maxi- 
mum efficiency. One of these days and we hope, 
in the not very distant future the skyline of some 
Illinois city will be broken by the stately pro- 
portions of a handsome and substanial structure 
the property and permanent headquarters of 
the N. F. S. D. — officially listed in the city direc- 
tory and known all over the country as the 
Gibson Building. 


The Volta Review for December, page 801, 
announcing the opening of a few new oral schools 
and the re-opening of one goes on to say: 

‘Oral day schools have also been opened in 
three other cities, but those in charge do not 
want any publicity at present. As their time is 
fully occupied combatting the evil that graduates 
of combined schools are sowing.” 

The above is quite complimentary to the com- 
bined school graduates. They know the relative 
values of methods as applied to the teaching of 
the deaf and always and everywhere oppose the 
exclusive use of any single method. Pertinent 
to the item from the Volta Review is the follow- 
ing extract from an able address on “The Oral 
Method of Education of the Deaf” delivered 
before the National Education Association by 
Supt. E. S. Tillinghast, of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf at Portland in 1917. 

“When we come to study the attitude of these 
graduates of combined schools toward the sign 
language, and of many graduates of pure oral 
schools also, who have later found opportunity 
to learn this language, there is never any question 
of doubt as to where they stand. With passion- 
ate, and we might add pathetic, intensity and 
unanimity, they proclaim its value to them. Not 
one in ten thousand would be willing to have his 
knowledge of it blotted from his mental equip- 
ment, even those who have a wide reputation for 
exceptional ability in speech and speech-reading. 

The reason for these facts is simple. Twist 
and turn the problem as we may, the truth re- 


mains that through countless generations the 
evolution of human speech has been through ap- 
peal to the sense of hearing, not sight, while the 
language of signs, gesture, and facial expression 
has been evolved directly to meet the need of 
simple and powerful appeal to the sense of sight. 
Can any one wonder, then, that the deaf should 
infinitely prefer a language that thus appeals to 
the eye, as compared with one never intended for 
sight, which to the eye is elusive, fleeting, minute, 
and therefore demands the most concentrated 
attention, excellent eyesight, and careful con- 
sideration of light conditions? 

No amount of argument can dispose of this. 
It alone explains the overwhelming and unani- 
mous testimony of all deaf people, whether or not 
they are well educated, whether or not they can 
speak and read speech with freedom and ease, 
that once they have learned the sign language 
they hold it as a priceless aid to social enjoyment 
among themselves; a wonderful instrument of 
thought expression; one that sweeps with ease 
the entire gamut of human emotions; more pre- 
cious to them than music to the musician, than 
art to the artist; a veritable window of the soul, 
through which may shine, comparatively unshad- 
owed and undimmed, the light from other souls.” 

The chief strength of the oral method lies more 
within its claims than within its accomplishments, 
more with the uninformed or partly informed 
than with the well informed, but least of all 
with the educated deaf themselves after they have 
passed beyond the zone of home and school 
room assistance and appraise methods in the 



all this pussyfooting and avoidance of publicity 
concerning any thing for which the public is 
expected to pay? 

The following editorial by Mr. E. V. Peters is 
chock-full of fact and common sense. The best 
setting possible is to reproduce it without further 
comment. 

We never knocked the oral method when 
properly and sensibly applied. We can even 
sympathize with the well meaning but misguided 
hearing people who, not being able to understand 
the deal, advocate its use to the exclusion of other 
methods We were at one time in their position 
and could not understand. Then the unexpected 
happened. J 11 a single night we passed from the 
realm of the hearing into that of the deaf — from 
100 percent perfect hearing to 100 percent perfect 
deafness— and started in with vigor to make of 
ourself a model oral product for all the other 
oral failures to gaze upon and wonder. But how 
quickly the delusion vanished once we were on 
ti e other side of the fence. 

Not more than half of the deaf, if that many, 
have even a shadow of a chance under the pure' 
oral method. The fact that all the educated deaf, 
even those who know what sound is and have 
received their education under the oral method, 
bitterly oppose the use of this method exclusively- 
is proof enough that it is inadequate for all needs. 

Why not fit the method to the child and give 
them all a chance, instead of trying to fit the child 
to the method and injuring those who cannot be 
fitted to it. It may be profitable to the oralists 
hut it is not to the deaf.— -P. In Deaf Mississip- 
pian. 

One of the stock claims of the ultra oralists is 
that their method “restores the deaf to society." 
Of course the claim is absurd as the following 
comment well shows. 

The deaf are never “restored” to society. They 
are a part of society at birth. They grow up 
and are gradually educated (more tediously to be 
sure) the same as all children. . When they leave 
school they are thrown on their own resources 
in the great scramble of men. While in the 
scramble they of course come in contact with 
all the people with whom their interests are en- 
twined. This free mingling is the mingling of 
society, and when a deaf person goes out to earn 
a living, he is not restored to society. He simply 
enters the larger and more serious sphere of 
society. Only criminals are restored to society. 
The deaf are not lawmakers hence the word 
restoration as applied to them is an absurdity, if 
not an insult. — California News. 

The following dialogue is not an imaginary 
occurence. 

Deaf educator: “What is the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf?” 

Oral teacher: “It is an association of deaf 
teachers fighting for their jobs.” 

The answer is on par with the statement that 
the moon is made of green cheese. Only a small 
percentage of the N. A. D. membership is made 
up of teachers in schools for the deaf. The 
amount of misconception concerning the deaf 
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of teaching. It was converted into an oral school, 
and the founder had to get out. It is a strange 
way of saying that the school was taken away 
from the founder. He did not own it but the 
State did. 

However the late legislature at the same time 
recompensed the founder by paying him his back 
salary as a recognition of his services to the 
school. 

None take more pride in the growth of the 
school in spite of its change of methods than the 
founder. Henry C. White. 

Phoenix, Arizona, Jan. 17, 1920 


MR. WHITE REWARDED 

Henry C. White’s services to the Arizona School 
for the Deaf were recognized by the University of 
Arizona after a lapse of years. 

(Extract from Jorunal of House of Representatives 
March 13, 1919 ) 

The following telegram was read and filed: 

Tucson, Ariz., 5:30 P. M. March 12, 1919 
Hon. A. C. Peterson, 

Speaker of House, Phoenix, Ariz, 

I understand bill for relief of Henry White, former 
principal of Arizona Deaf and Dumb School is before 
House for consideration. 1 believe passage of this 
bill would be simple act of justice to Mr. White. 
He was originator and founder of the present Deaf 
and Dumb School. Through his personal interest and 
indefatigable work, first bill making appropriations 
was put through First Arizona State Legislature. He 
devoted his time conscientiously and unselfishly to- 
ward the best interest of the school and its student 
body. His employment was terminated through no 
fault of his own, and his services being dispensed 
with the midst of the school year made it practically 
impossible for him to secure other employment Not 
only legally but morally — I believe the State is 
obligated to Mr. White. While not a member of the 
Board of Regents at the time of his employment I 
have investigated the circumstances connected with 
his retention as Principal of the school and feel that 
his claim is entitled to favorable consideration by the 
Legislature and I honestly recommend to your honor- 
able body the passage of the bill making the appro- 
priation requested. 

(Signed) John T. Hughes, 
Chancellor of the University. 


HENRY C. WHITE EXPLAINS 

Editor Silent Worker: — I have just come across 
a copy of your interesting paper of December, 
1919 , wherein it was stated that Arizona was to 
have a “new school for the Deaf” and that the 
old one started several years ago was taken away 
■from the founder. 


AUX-FRATS OFFICERS OF CHICAGO DIVISION NO. 1 N F S D 
Left to Right— Mrs Bertha Henry, Secretary; Mrs. Frieda Meagher. President; Mrs. Zoe Tell. Moderator; Mrs. Mamie 
Barrows, Vice-President; Miss Goldie Newman, Treasurer. 
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which may be encountered among their nominal 
■“friends” is simply appalling. 


THE MASTER STORY-TELLER 

A small man, not endowed by nature with a fatal 
■beauty, but with humor, a sunny optimism, a keen 
dramatic sense and a pair of nimble hands and feet. 
Such is William J. Jones, the master story-teller. 

There have been sign-makers and sign-makers, but 
Mr. Jones is easily the king-pin of them all. While 
others simply relate their stories, Mr. Jones enacts 
his. In a single evening he plays many roles, yet 
by some subtle characterizing he keeps each distinct 
in the minds of his audience. He has thrilled us by 
adding several inches to his height as the black- 
hearted villain, who threatens battle, murder and 
sudden death to all who oppose him. He has amused 
us as the lovely heroine, pouting, shaking coquettish 
curls and smoothing down “her” waistline. Surely, 
you have smiled over his portrayal of feminine airs 
and graces. 

The Fan wood pupils have been fortunate in their 
possession of Mr. Jones. Each Sunday evening for 
many years he has told them a story. No matter 
how inclement the weather, he has always appeared 
punctual to the minute. I doubt that it ever oc- 
cured tq anyone that Mr. Jones might not come. I 
have seen him on sultry June evenings, perspiring 
and uncomfortable, but not sparing himself as he 
led us along the perilous path of the brave hero 
and his lady to a final happy ending where Vir- 
tue triumphed and Vice was defeated. 

For his stories he has searched through the best 
-of the world’s fiction. He has done a great service 
in making the classics familiar to those who may 
•not read them with thorough understanding. Service, 
indeed, has been the key-note of Mr. Jones’ life, ser- 
vice of the unobtrusive sort, without thought of re- 
compense and without ego or brass band accompani- 
ment. 

I understand that Mr. Jones no longer keeps up 
his story telling. His present poor health forbids 
■such exacting demands upon his strength. But he 
continues to teach. The Metropolitan Chapter of the 
Gallaudet Alumni Association rejoices in having Mr. 
Jones as its president. 

Now, let each “grad,” old or young, of Fanwood 
or otherwise, wax happily reminiscent of those days 
when they saw him trod various chapel platforms 
through the mazes of romance. And let them turn 
with grateful appreciation to the big, little story- 
teller. Sara A. Tredwell. 


That is a strange statement to make about a 
regularly organized state school. The old school 
was established by the Legislature and made a 
department of the State University in compliance 
with the law in the state constitution until such 
a time as the school had grown large enough to 
be separated from the University. The time has 
come now. The school has grown in attendance 
and outgrown its present quarters — hence the 
need of a new site and more buildings — but it 
would be stretching the truth to say that there is 
a total separation between the two institutions, 
for though separated by a matter of half a mile, 
the University will still retain its control over the 
school. It is safe to say that the school will 
never have a board of trustees of its own until 
the University is willing to let it go, for it is 
very influential in the legislatures. 

It is the same old school except in the method 
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WHAT SOME DEAF GIRLS ARE DOING 


By ADA STUDT 


to take charge of the Latin-American department,, 
which, as every one says, is the coming business 
opportunity. For this I must learn Spanish and 
must become thoroughly familiar with govern- 
ment, consular, financial, mercantile and other 
reports and publications on trading with Latin 
America. 

I must he able to receive and answer inquiries 
from business firms, and also translate both letters 
and advertisements from Latin-American publica- 
tions. The office is fortunate in having an excep- 


the “Advertising field.” Library training would 
help them there. The letter follows: 

ADVERTISING AS A FIELD 
FOR THE DEAF 

[Editor’s Note. — The interesting article here 
presented is the body of a letter which recently 
appeared on the Literary Editor’s desk. The 
writer, a well-known alumna of the College, says, 
introductory of her purpose: “I want to encour- 
age and start others, better fitted than myself by 
actual experience, to write helpful articles for 
those who have everything still before them. It 
seems truly heroic to me when a deaf young man 
or woman starts out bravely with a song in his 
heart to wrest his bit of happiness' and comfort 
from life, and particularly the young man who 
undertakes not only to support himself, but also 
another. Perhaps if I write my experiences to 
you informally in this letter, you may be able to 
utilize some part that will bring in valubale re- 
sponses from those who know life at first hand. 
If the alumni should give an account from time 
to time in The Bluff and Blue of their post-gradu- 
ate endeavors it would he of more than passing 
interest, and possibly of help to the undergradu- 
ates in planning their own careers.”] 

Advertising is extremely interesting work to 
one who wants to keep in touch with life — and 
who of us docs not? It is also rather trying in 
that one’s handicap slaps one in the face more or 
less every day and several times a day. It is 
quite possible, however, by keeping a stiff upper 
lip, by sticking everlastingly to it, and by a grim 
determination to do one’s very best, to compete 
successfully with those who, having all their 
senses, are less alert, less observant, and less able 
to concentrate, reflect, and go to the bottom of 
things. I myself prefer the handicap because my 
nature is such that only obstacles rouse me suffi- 
ciently to stir my fighting instincts. It is a sort 
of . private little contest between Myself and Me 
to recognize and seize first every opportunity 
which the office offers. I have not accomplished 
as much a^ others less favorably environed than 
myself, but I have learned and am learning, and 
feel that one could love such work as one must 
love One's work in order to be happy in it. 

I have the advantage over others in the office 
in an unusually varied list of studies taken at the 
three different colleges that I attended. I also 
iiave an innate love for and tendency to character 
analysis, and have, for my own diversion and with 
no thought of possible utilitarian purpose, read 
whatever I could get hold of upon the subject. 
This, as you know, includes the Brain and Its 
Functions, Darwin’s Study of Emotions, Legal 
Aspects of Chirography, and, of course, Psychol- 
ogy, though no amount of study will give hard 
and fast rules such as delight as in Mathematics. 
In advertising one plays upon the emotions, im- 
pulses. desires, and tendencies of different classes. 
And it is one of the joys of the work to decide 
upon which particular class one is to address 
one's appeal, and then to frame it most effectively. 
“Copy” includes, not only the eloquent use of 
words, but also the harmony and balance of 
“lay-out,” the use of illustrations, type and so 
forth, and the employment of every aid to sales- 
manship. 

In such work the Deaf, I think, are limited to 
office work, as they cannot very well go out 
after “prospects.” And if they are not the type 
to wish to originate and to express their own 
ideas, there are positions in all advertising offices 
calling for ability as indexing and filing clerks, 
as copyists, errand runners, and clippers. In 
this, my first year, I have not hesitated to under- 
take the simplest and most elementary work in 
order to get a working idea of the whole. I have 
had valuable training in indexing and filing and 
have had charge of the clipping of papers front 
all over the country. I am now preparing myself 


1BRARY work is 


among the less 

S SI considered but most promising fields 

3Tiljn6J of endeavour for the deaf. It is a 
ill field w l ,ere they are more and more 

-. a- L/ I] peing sought after. 

Several years ago an optional course in Library 
Methods was offered to students of Gallaudet 
College. Those who took advantage of it are 
now filling remunerative positions. 

Some arc acting as Librarians,- a thankless 
task in matter of salary, in state schools for the 
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Misses Margaret and Ei.eanor Sherman 


Miss Sara Tredwell 


tionally bright American who has spent most of 
his life in Latin America, and who, moreover, is 
a stickler for correct Spanish and its local varia- 
tions. I expect to learn much from him. 

Next to these things in importance stands the 
unusually good training and instruction that I 
have had in Economics, with its branches of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, and in my 
extended experiences as a purchasing agent for 
our large household. This has made me familiar 
with all branches and needs of the home, and has 
taught me valuable lessons cn the proper “appeal” 
to make. As an example of this, I was recently 
assigned to the task of planning the exhibit for 
the Milk Association at our county fair. And 
more recently we are conducting a campaign for 
the introduction of a new salad oil. for which I 
shall be called upon to write and “get up” a hook 
of recipes. It seems that all experiences are 
drawn upon in such work, and all knowledge, 
too. Which reminds me that 1 am frequently 
sent to the library to look up references, find out 
what has been said or learned or written on differ- 
ent subjects and to make digests of articles. I 
keep track of magazine articles, clip and mount 
the ones of office interest, and cal! attention to 
new articles, discoveries and inventions, as well 
as to new arrivals and announcements of new 
enterprises contemplated locally. You can see 
from the above what fascinating work it is to one 
who loves life as I do. 


deaf. In that capacity they have great opportu- 
nity for original working out of ways and means 
to instill a love of books in deaf children. Deaf 
children, as a rule, are not fond of reading. 
Teaching them English and reading is a problem, 
the librarian can help to solve. 

Others have positions with public or private 
libraries. Perhaps the best known of these is. 
Miss Margaret Sherman, who for six years was 
a classifier in the Newark Public Library Muse- 
um. She is credited witlt the authorship of 
several pamphlets on “Shells and Mollusks.” 
Miss Sherman is now with the Hispanic Society 
of New York City. She is the third deaf person 
to be employed by the Society. This last is 
worths- of comment, as the Hispanic Society is 
known to be a hard place “to get in.” The other 
two, are Miss Sara Tredwell and Miss Eleanor 
Sherman. Their work requires a knowledge of 
Spanish, which the girls are rapidly acquiring. 
Miss Tredwell is enrolled in the Columbia Univer- 
sity evening school. That the Society values 
their services, may be inferred from the fact that 
three times in less than a year they received an 
increase in salary. They in no way differ from 
their hearing co-workers. 

The Library profession requires a college 
education or its equivalent, and a certain amount 
of technical knowledge in Library methods. Like 
the teaching profession, it is among the most 
essential, to a civilized world, but most poorly 
paid of professions. On that account it is not a 
very inviting field. But its future possibilities 
are great, moreover training in Library Methods 
along with business methods would prepare an 
intelligent deaf man or woman to fill responsible 
positions with “Big Business.” Miss Schwartz, 
in a letter published in the Buff and Blue, points 
out the possibilities of the deaf making good in 


THE DEAF AND THE ARTS OF TERPSI- 
CHORE 

(Continued from page 143) 

acquiring speech and speech-reading, as well as 
her attainments in other branches, made her one 
of the show pupils. Her winning personality, 
coupled with her accomplishments, readily made 
friends for the school as well as for herself. 
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The Deaf in Industrial Rubber Chemistry 


K. B. AYERS 

dry. Firestone has a corps of steel chemists 
engaged in development work for their steel rim 
plant, in addition to the usual rubber plant labo- 
ratory. 

The oldest of the deaf chemists in Akron in 
years of service is Kreigh B. Ayers who came to 
Goodyear in 1917, after a varied experience in 
Cleveland with the Westinghouse Company' and 
the National Carbon Co., and in independent 
work. Mr. Ayers started in the Testing Labor- 
atory; the war gave him a boost into the Re- 
search Division where he won a permanent place 
and is now in the Physical Research Department. 
Mr. Ayers is from Ohio, as is his wife who was 
Miss Bessie Shull. They have a charming home 
and a splendid young Ayers Junior who already 
shadows forth his father’s mechanical gifts. Mr. 
Ayers, who has been prominent among the Ohio 
deaf for years, was Local Chairman during the 
1913 X. A. D. Convention in Cleveland and is an 
enthusiastic Nadfratite. 

There is a tale to the effect that a controversy 
arose in the Goodyear laboratory and aspersions 
were cast on the testing staff. The foreman 
arranged to have his men analyze a mixture of 
which he knew the composition. There was a 
certain percentage of sulphur and the only 
chemist whose report showed an accurate de- 
termination was one Clifford M. Thompson. 
Quite a storybook romance of painstaking pre- 
cision bringing the hero into notice. But Mr. 
Thompson has the ability to keep all his work at 
the same high standard. He was educated in the 
L tali, Colorado, and Idaho schools and graduated 
from Gallaudet in 1916. He is in the Testing 
Laboratory, and has a separate room. He special- 
izes in the determination of accelerators and un- 
known compounds. 

Mr. Foster D. Gilbert. Gallaudet ’17. has been 
engaged in general testing work at Goodyear^ 
but recently received a promotion to special 
duties. He studies so much outside of hours 
that he was compelled to persuade Miss Mildred 
Waggoner to become Mrs. Gilbert last fall and 
look after his material needs. leaving him free 
for his books. He is in his element discoursing 
on chemistry and delivered an interesting talk at 
the last N. F. S. D. social. At present he is 
occupied mainly in testing materials bought by 
Goodyear from outside firms, stich as antimony 
and zinc. He is front the Colorado school. 

( Continued on page 158 ) 


C. M. THOMPSON 


T HAS long been recognized that 
one of the most promising fields for 
the deaf man who has had the advan- 
tage of a college training lies amid 
the test-tubes and reagent bottles of 
the industrial laboratory. We have always to 
consider the very real handicap under which one 
bereft of the use of ordinary spoken communica- 
tion labors in earning his daily bread. Salesman- 
ship, merchandising, stocks and bonds, executive 
positions — all these are practically closed fields 
for us, despite the success of the “exceptions that 
prove the rule.” 

In industrial chemistry there is less need of 
oral communication. Individual work count for 
more, and where consultation of authorities is 
necessary there are many standard works of 
reference and technical publications. Friedman 
in Cleveland, Goldberg in X’ew York, Dougherty 
in St. Louis, Northern in Colorado, Picard in the 
South, testify to the value of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege laboratory instruction and of Dr. Ely who 
makes it what it is. 

In the growth of the rubber industry which 
has led to the development of the phenomenal 
Silent colony in Akron, Science has been Labor’s 
co-worker and in the laboratory the crude ex- 
periments of Charles : Goodyear have been elabor- 
ated. Constantly are researches being conducted 
to improve methods of compounding and vulcan- 
ization. The purchases of crude rubber and of 
other supplies are made conditional upon their 
passing laboratory examination. And the deaf 
are represented there. 

With the recent arrival of C. V. Ozier from 
Tennessee, the number of Akron deaf chemists 
rises to five, which leads to talk of the formation 
of a chemists’ club. Mr. Ozier is a Tennesseean 
and graduated from Gallaudet in 1919. since when 
he has been employed as a chemist by a per- 
fumery firm in Memphis. The knowledge he has 
gained in that connection makes hint gun shy 
when it comes to meeting the daughters of Eve, 
who all defer charmingly to his judgment and 
ask his opinion of La Violette de Mer and La 
Odor Charmeuse. 

Mr. Ozier feels quite at home in the Firestone 
laboratory because nearby is Thomas W. Osborne 
his classmate at school and at college. Mr. Os- 
borne was the first deaf man to be appointed in 
the Firestone chemical service, having been a 
fixture there since the ink on his sheepskin was 
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The Walkers of Our Teaching Profession 


EV. N. P. WALKER, the founder of 
the South Carolina school for the 
deaf and the blind, was born in 
Spartanburg County — -the county in 
which the school is located — in 1816. 
He was a minister of the Baptist church and also 
a teacher for the neighborhood school. About 
1848 a deaf lad appeared at his school with a man- 
ual alphabet and asked, as best he could, that he 
be taught. Rev. Mr. Walker knew nothing ot the 
deaf or of their education. His first impression 
was to send the boy home, but the boy insisted 
on being taught. 

Rev. Mr. Walker then determined that he 
would prepare himself to teach this boy. Ac- 
cordingly he drove through the country to Cave 
Spring, Georgia, where a small school for the deaf 
had been established in a log cabin. He re- 
mained at this school for several months until 
he mastered the basic principles of teaching the 
deaf. 

After his return to this State he opened a 
school for the deaf in an old hotel building lo- 
cated at Cedar Spring in Spartanburg County 
with five deaf children. 

The school was conducted for several years 
as a private institution; he owning all the prop- 
erty. Later it was sold 
to the State and be- 
came a State Institu- 
tion. He remained the 
Superintendent until 
his death in 1861. He 
left a widow and six 
children. — four girls 
and two boys. The 
school had been prac- 
tically a “family school’’ 
up to the time of his 
death and was con- 
tinued as such by his 
widow. All his chil- 
dren except one have at 
different times taught 
in the school. 

At the time of the 
death of Rev. N. P. 

Walker his oldest son, 

Superintendent N. F. 

Walker, was serving 
with the Confederate 
forces in Virginia. The 
death of his father and 
the condition of his 
own health necessitat- 
ed the return from the 
army of Supt. N. F. 

Walker who was then 
a boy seventeen years 
old. While not imme- 
diately made superin- 
tendent of the school 
he was practically 
placed in charge. From 
that point forward tc the present day the history 
of the school has been of his making. And he 
has carried the school through many trying times. 
During the days of re-construction he found it 
better to close the school than to surrender it to 
the plans of the Carpetbaggers. What success he 
has attained for his school has been due to his 
■constant desire to uplift the deaf and blind chil- 
dren of his State. In 1867 he married Miss 
Virginia Eppes, of Laurens, S. C. From this 
union there were born four sons and one daughter. 

The oldest son, Horace E. Walker, graduated 
from the University of South Carolina in 1887 
and accepted a place the same year in the Mis- 
souri school for the deaf which then had Dr. Tate 
as its superintendent. Within a few weeks he 
was given the advanced class which he taught 



REV. N. P. WALKER 
Founder and Fi-st Superintendent of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. 



for several years. About twenty years ago he 
accepted the position of head teacher at the 
Tennessee school then in charge of the late T. L. 
Moses. Two years ago upon the death of Supt. 
Moses he was named as his successor. 

The second son, Albert H. Walker, graduated 
from the University of South Carolina in 1890 . 
He taught for several years in the school for the 
deaf at Texas. Later he accepted a position in 
the Tennessee school where he taught for a short 
while. From the Tennessee school he went to 
the Florida school and became its Superinten- 
dent. Since assuming the office of Superinten- 
dent of the Florida school he has built a new 
plant for the State of Florida at a cost of over a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The third son, N. P. Walker, after attending 


the Citadel of Charleston and graduating from 
the University of Virginia died after having 
followed his chosen profession, chemistry, for 
a very short time. 

The fourth son, W. L. Walker, graduated from 
Wofford College, in 1894 . Immediately upon his 
graduation he taught one year in the West 
Virginia school for the deaf and a part of a year 
in the Missouri school. On January 1 , 1896 , he 
came to be his father’s assistant and has re- 
mained practically ever since. He is now 
principal of the school. 

The one daughter, Miss Virginia, prepared her- 
self to teach the deaf and taught in this school 
one year. At the end of that time she married 
Mr. R. M. Hitch one of the rising lawyers of 
Savannah, Ga. 

A family reunion is one of the unusual features 
of the eleventh annual conference of Superinten- 
dents and principals of state schools for the deaf, 
held Thursday at the Ohio school on East Town 
street. 

This reunion is unique for it brings together 
four members of one family, who have devoted 
their life interests to th'e instruction of deaf 
children. 

The head of the family is N. F. Walker, shown 
seated at the left. He 
is superintendent of the 
South Carolina School 
for the deaf. This 
school was founded al- 
most 75 years ago by 
Rev. N. P. Walker, 
father of the present 
superintendent, who 
has been in charge of 
the institution for 57 
years. 

During his admins- 
tration three sons have 
been born in his family 
and each one of them 
has followed the foot- 
steps of both their 
father and grandfather 
in their life work. 

H. E. Walker, the 
eldest son, shown 
standing at the left, is 
superintendent of the 
state school for the 
deaf in Tennessee. A. H. 
Walker, standing at the 
right is superintendent 
of the Florida state 
school for the deaf 
located at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. The other 
son, W. Lawrence 
Walker, seated at the 
right is principal of the 
South Carolina school 
for the deaf, and will 
within a few years succeed his father, who is now 
in his 74th year. 

The father and all three sons are here to attend 
the conference that is being held at the Ohio 
institution, and besides being given prominent 
places on the three day’s program take a lead- 
ing part in all the discussions . — Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

S. TEFFT WALKER 

S. Tefft Walker is a native of Illinois, the son 
and grandson of Methodist preachers. Briefly 
his career with the Deaf began when as a young 
man he became the private secretary of Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett, then Superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution at Jacksonville. He subsequently was 
selected as the first supervisor that institution 
ever had and then later became a teacher there. 




Left to right — N. F. Walker, (seated) H. E. Walker, A. H. Walker (standing), W. Lawrence Walker (seated) 




He remained with the Illinois Institution for ten 
years and then was appointed head of the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and Blind. He or- 
ganized the Blind Department of that school. On 
-account of the then State law governing the 
school not giving anyone full control he soon re- 
signed and at once was called by Dr. Crouter to 
teach in the Philadelphia Institution. Upon his 
request he was released at the end of the year 
to accept a call to the American School at Hart- 
ford, then under control of the late Job 
Williams of beloved memory. After serving 
there one year he was elected Superintendent of 
the Kansas Institution at Olathe, where he served 
«igbt years, being then elected to the Super- 
intendency of the great Illinois School where he 
had begun his work with the Deaf. A political 
■change caused his resignation after four years. 
Then after an interim of seven years in business 
rn Chicago he was elected Superintendent of the 
Louisiana Institute at Baton Rouge. He served 
there four years, resigning to enter business 
in Portland, Oregon. After two years there he 
was elected Superintendent of the Missouri 
School at Fulton upon the death of Dr. McKee. 
After two years cairie another political change 
in the state and he was let out. 

From that time until Nov. 1919, he was in 
business in Kansas City. Then he was asked to 
become the first superintendent of the Security 
Benefit Home and Hospital, an institution des- 
tined to be one of the greatest of its kind in 
this country. Its object is to care for and 
educate the orphans of the Security Benefit Asso- 
ciation, to care for the aged members, and to pro- 
vide hospital accommodation for members re- 
quiring surgical operations. The Security Benefit 
Association (formerly the “Knights and Ladies 
of Security”) is a nation wide fraternal insurance 
organization and this institution is provided for 
(both as to its buildings and maintenance) by a 
definite small charge against each member mon- 
thly, which now aggregates something around 
$150,000 annually, and is increasing each year. 
The first unit of the segregate plan of buildings 
is now occupied and others are to follow soon. 
The society has 400 acres about three miles from 
Topeka city limits, which give plenty of room 
and a most beautiful site. This organization was 
started in Topeka about twenty years ago and 
now has about 250,000 members all over the 
United States. 
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JOHN PENNINGTON WALKER 

Last but not least is John Pennington Walker, 
M.A., who after fifty years in the harness and 
at the age of sixty-nine retires from the profes- 
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sion to practice law in Morrisville, Pennsylvania, 
just across the river from Trenton. 

Of Mr. Walker’s fifty years in connection with 
the education of the deaf, thirty were spent at 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
starting as a teacher when the school was lo- 
cated at the corner of Broad and Pine, (now the 
School of Industrial Arts) and ending at Mount 
Airy where the school was subsequently moved 
some twenty-five years ago, as Superintendent 
of Morris Industrial Hall. The termination of 
his services with the Mount Airy School was 
the beginning of his successful career as Superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey School, to which 
place he was appointed to succeed the late 
Weston Jenkins, M.A., of blessed memory. 

To make a creditable review of Mr. Walker’s 
twenty years as Superintendent would make a 
long story, so only a cursory attempt will be 
made. 

At the very start he bent all his energies to- 
wards getting the legislature to appropriate 
money to build up an entirely new school. 

Probably Mr, Walker’s most noteworthy 
achievement was in the advancement of the in- 
dustrial department to such an extent that the 
school ranked second to none for equipment 
and exqtiisitiness of its products. 

Probably no man ever endeared himself to the 
children of the school more than Mr. Walker. His 
kindness to them was always uniform and when- 
ever the school received an invitation from the 
managers of the city moving picture theatres 
to attend one of their screen plays, nothing 
pleased him more than to lead the procession 
of pupils to these places of amusements. It 
gave him the name of “Pied Piper.” 

Being of an artistic temperament he adorned 
the barren walls with an abundance of artistic 
pictures. And for the entertainment of the pupils 
he caused a moving picture machine to be in- 
stalled and films of an educational nature were 
weekly thrown upon the screen. 

During all the years of his incumbency he was 
editor of The Silent Worker and the editorials 
he furnished the paper monthly were both digni- 
fied and courteous, always couched in a style of 
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English most pleasing. And as an evidence of 
his interest in the printing department he caused 
two linotypes of the latest models to be installed 
which has since been the means of so many 
successful graduates now operating machines in 
various sections of the State. 

Always a staunch friend of the deaf, an elo- 
quent sign-maker and a good mixer, his retire- 
ment while regretted, will not separate him from 
them because, as in the past, he will always be 
ready to serve them in the courts of law as 
interpreter or in the capacity of lawyer, as the 
case may be. 


MARY’S LAMB 

(Chinese) 

Was gal name Mollee had lammee, 

Flee alle same whitee snowee; 

Evly place Mollee glad waikee 
Baa-Baa hoppee long too — ee 

(Irish) 

O, wurra Mary had a little shape 
And the hyre was white entoirly, 

And wherever Mary would sthir her sthumps 
The young shape would folly completly. 

{ French ) 

La Petite Marie had le juenne muttong, 

Ye woof was blanche as ye snow, 

And every where La bella Marie went 
Le juenne muttong was sure to go. 

( German) 

Dot Mary haf got leedle shape, 

Mid hair just like some whool, 

Und all der place dat did went 
Dat shape go like big phool! 

“O” 


THE BOY GOT IT 

A hungry traveler put his head out of a car window M 
his train pulled up at a small station and said to a boy ; 

“Here, boy, take this dime and get me a sandwich, will 
you. And, by the way, here’s another dime. Get a sand- 
wich for yourself, too.” 

The boy with evident satisfaction, darted away and return- 
ed, munching a sandwich just as the train was starting off. 
He ran to the traveler, handed him a dime, and said; 

“Here’s ycr dime back, boss. They only had one sand- 
wich left.” — Selected. 


King Silence 

By ARNOLD HILL PAYNE 

$ 1.50 

and the 

Silent Worker 

$1.00 

Both for $1.75 


King Silence is a novel of absorbing 
interest, the author claiming that of the 
episodes related in the book some are true 
while some are entirely imaginary. The 
scenes are laid in both England and Amer- 
ica and shows that the writer has an 
intimate understanding of the Deaf, being 
at one time a fellow student at Gallaudet 
College. 

In order to secure the benefits of the 
reduced rates at which the book and the 
Silent Worker are offered fill out the coupon 
below. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Enclosed find $1.75 for which please send 
me “King Silence" and enter my name as a 
subscriber to the Silent Worker for one year. 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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matter that usually crops up between publi- 
cation dates. 


Our readers will notice with regret that 
the name of John Pennington Walker is 
absent from the Editorial board of the Silent 
Worker this month. His retirement as 
principal became effective on January 31st 
last, which meant also the severing of his 
connection with this paper. Elsewhere will 
be found an article dealing with the Walkers 
of our profession — a coterie of distinguished 
educators of the deaf whose names will be 
handed down to posterity — our own Mr. 
Walker included. 


Except for editing and proof-reading, this 
magazine is the product of the pupils of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
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That they have lots of material for the ath- 
letic field among the deaf element at the 
Goodyear Works at Akron is indicated by 
the fact that there are thirty men in training 
for the grid-iron alone. - 


February was a fatal month. Three 
former superintendents of schools for the 
deaf passed way almost simultaneously. 
Two of them, Hon. H. W. Rothert and W. 
O’Conner, Sr., had completed their life’s 
work but Mr. R. E. Stewart was taken in 
the’ prime of life. The lives of these three 
men have been devoted to the cause of the 
deaj and the seeds they have planted will 
continue to grow for decades to come. Our 
most sincere sympathy is extended to the 
relatives and friends of the deceased. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM” 

Every American man is a coward before a., 
woman and his status in regard to her today is 
identical with that of the Southern negro before 
the advent of Abraham Lincoln, according to 
Vincente Blasco Ibanez, famous Spanish author. 
But the American woman, he believes, is surfeited 
with all the respect and adulation bestowed on 
her. and is simply languishing for a little rough 
treatment and ‘‘cave man stuff.” 

The progressive nations of the world are 
those which worship the child. No nation 
can worship the child without showing res- 
pect to the child’s mother. The govern- 
ments which, worship their ancestors can 
never be progressive. Neither can those 
governments which treat women as inferior 
to man. Senor Ibanez, like many of his 
stripe, is a barbarian at heart with a veneer 
of civilization. No woman respects a man 
who is a weakling or a coward. A savage 
woman often demands rough treatment, so- 
do many of the lower types of women, the 
morons and the mannish women, but not 
a normal womanly woman. All modern 
progressive countries are now giving to 
womankind the right of suffrage and all of 
the privilege and respect that goes with it. 


We are not altogether consistent. We 
complacently pay three or four prices for 
everything else, but when the trolley line 
adds a penny to its fare, we want to tear 
up the track and kill the president. 1 


It is really too bad if, as Mr. Hill fears, 
there is danger of that discrimination be-j 
tween the female of the species - and- -the 
male, that exists in some benighted' locali- 
ties, being extended to the Ohio Home for 
the Deaf. j ] 

--===== ’ Ij 

The Virginia Guide refers to its wood-; 
working department as its wood shop, somej 
thing new in nomenclature and a saving of 
printer’s ink ; and, after all, there is no 
danger of any one but a very stupid person 
conflicting it with the wood shed. 


The services of Mr. Henry J. Pulver will 
be invaluable at All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf in Philadelphia. He is now finishing 
a course in Divinity, and soon will be able 
to devote his whole time to the work there. 
Mr. Dantzer, who has worked so long and 
faithfully and whose health has been a mat- 
ter of some solicitude to him of late, will be 
relieved of a part of his duties and will have 
a much-needed "let up” from his responsi- 
bilities. 


Our April number will contain, besides 
our regular correspondence, a very interest- 
ing story by Mr. Howard L. Terry ; a rare 
photograph of Gallaudet College professors 
astride the high wheels of thirty-five years 
ago and the experience of a deaf man study- 
ing for the ministry in a theological college. 
Of course there will be other entertaining 


I . ' * 

The Division of Superintendence and 
Principals of the N. E. A. which met in 
Cleveland the last of February was pro- 
bably the greatest educational gathering in 
the history of the world. Over ten thou- 
sand superintendents and principals were 
present. All live -topics before the educa- 
tional world were thoroughly discussed. 
Several superintendents of schools for the 
deaf were present arid they undoubtedly 
will carry to tfieir schools much inspiration 
and many new 7 ideas. 

* ■ i 

iV r ' 

Many inexperienced deaf boys and girls 
depreciate the value of an education, not- 
withstanding that every industrial plant 
employing deaf men and women is estab- 
lishing schools of one character or another 
in order to give them a better education. 
The industrial managers realize that an 
educated man is worth much more to them 
than onq who is not. To further their in- 
terests and the interest of the man or wom- 
an, one of the large rubber plants of Akron 
is now establishing a preparatory school to 
prepare hoys and girls for college. This is 
done in order that they may go on and 
complete a college education and return to 
their w 7 ork capable of filling a better posi- 
tion. This ought to be an incentive to the 
faculties of our schools to strive the harder 
to more efficiently prepare our boys and 
girls for the lives they are to live. Let us 
hope it may also have healthy effect in mak- 
ing the curriculum of our schools and col- 
leges more practical. 


Subscribers will please take notice of out- 
repeated warnings that unless they renew 
their subscriptions promptly when their 
time is up, their names must necessarily be 
dropped from our mailing list. Watch the 
date of expiration on your address label. 


LONG HOLIDAYS 

The old-fashioned school-term, extending 
from the first of September to the last of 
Tune, has been done aw 7 ay with by many of 
the schools for the deaf, one even going so 
far as to extend the school year through the 
summer and have the holiday in mid-winter. 
In Alabama they have been holding regular 
sessions on Saturdays so as to be able to 
close early in May and as we approach the 
end of our school year Louisiana enters 
upon hers, the past four months having been 
her regular holiday. Climatic conditions 
appear to affect the arrangement of the term 
in many places. 


The “Flu” and the blizzards of January 
and February have been responsible for 
much all the troubles in this part of the 
country. Conditions may have been worse 
elsewhere but here in the East it has been 
almost intolerable. Street-cars w-ere held 
up by stalled automobiles across the tracks : 
sicknesses of various kinds caused by ex- 
posure to the cold or w r et have been numer- 
ous. Weather conditions have been exceed- 
ingly variable. Today it snows, tomorrow' 
it rains and you w r ade in slush; next it 
freezes, and so on. 

Our magazine has suffered some set- 
backs. Tw r o of our most esteemed corres- 
pondents w 7 ere “Flu” victims and could not 
send in their usual monthly letters and even 
our office force was reduced considerably by 
various ailments. Then what was worse, 
our print paper w 7 as so heavily charged wdth 
static electricity that it took three days to- 
run off one form ! Printers w-ho read this 
will understand what we were up against. 
But there is hope in the thought that Spring 
is almost due, and with its sunshine warmth 
most of our press troubles will be reduced 7 
to a minimum. 
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Introducing Miss Dorothy V. LePage Sanders of 

Gloucester, England 

By DOROTHY SANDERS KRIEBEL 


Dorothy Sanders’s present home in Cloucester, Eng. 


Dorothy Sanders's home in Karachi, India. 


and frightened to see so many white people. I 
was awfully puzzled when 1 saw the trains — I 
quite expected to sleep in it when we left Liver- 
pool for Wiltshire and I remember being so 
contemptuous of the short journey — it takes 
days to travel in India.” 

Miss Sanders has written so many entertain- 
ing letters, 1 wish it were possible to publish 
some of those, penned in war-time especially. 
She was a most indefatigable worker during 
those critical years, rolling bandages all day 
long and every day, conforming rigidly to the 
food rules, and economizing in every way possi- 
ble to help her country and her soldiers, setting 
an example of grit and self-sacrifice which 
should make us Americans a little less anxious 
to boast of our deprivations and accomplish- 
ments. 

In another letter she remarks — “We are trying 
to keep within Lord Davenport’s rations, and 
it is funny weighing food every day. Daddy 
amused me by weighing his toast — it was two 
ounces and he generally has two toasts which 
would make from 4 to 6 ounces daily for his 
breakfast. We shall be skeletons before the war 
is over and the only fat people will be the Yanks! 

“I somehow dread the end of the war — there 
will be a sort of collaspe and after that, heated 
wrangling and abuse as to who has done the 
most in this war, and unmerciful blames for the 
blunders made. (True prophecy.) The blessed 
Government will not disclose the report and 
there is much discussion about it. They seem 


DOROTHY SANDERS 
Iii Red Cross Costume 


well as her signature, I rashly drew the con- 
elusion that she was a French-woman, middle- 
aged and prim, so well educated that she could 
write exquisite, if stiff, English. Therefore 
I spent a few perspiring hours penning an epistle 
that would not give any suggestion of my belief — 
at the same time giving no cause of her visuali- 
zation of me as a spinstery person also! 

Fancv my chagrin and delight, when, a few 
weeks later, a rapturous, helter-skelter reply 
came — she was just one year younger than I, 
was deaf also, and hated to have a “U” inserted 
into her last name! 

The following is a letter from her which 
will reveal much more of herself and her per- 
sonality than any word of mine can possibly 
convey: 

“What a strange thing” (she wrote) that we 
should have exactly the same names and both 
of us deaf too! This meeting sounds like a 
story-book, doesn’t it? 

“No, 1 am not French, but my father’s mother 
was. She was a LePage and her family fled 
from France to England during the French Rev- 
olution. I do not think there is any relationship 
between us. I wish there was, though. I became 
deaf w f hen I w r as in India, at the age of two, 
in one ear only, but later my other ear was dozen places but we resided mostly in Simla 

affected, and my deafness increased as I grew and Karachi. I well remember a picnic in the 

older. Himalayas — you have to be exceedingly wary 

"I have been to two hearing schools, one in of the monkeys— there are swarms of them. 
Simla, India, and one in Cheltenham, England. “In early infancy I spoke Hindustani mostly 
I derived no benefit from my English school and and I well remember that I detested English 

was sent to a private oral school and was there and whenever 1 spoke it, Nannie (she was a 

eight years. Lip-reading is a splendid thing, Christian Indian) would never listen to me un- 

with its many advantages, but it is a wise less I spoke good English. 

person who does not stake his life upon it, “1 have a very good memory and a vivid 
if he has to lip-read. imagination so 1 can remember easily my early 

Later, she touches lightly upon her life and life ; n India and my impressions of landing 

her childhood-days. “I cannot say that my life j„ England. My father was an Army chaplain, 

has been very interesting, I have lived such so I saw a good deal of soldier life. Mother 

a quiet life. I was born in a country village in brought my younger brother and me to Eng- 

Wiltshire, England, and went to India when land and the heat in the Indian Ocean and 

I was a few months old. We were in half-a- Red Sea was terrific — we slept on deck during 


Nannie, the Christian Indian with Dorothy 
Sanders in her arms 


iMmimtiinMtMiR 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PAGH 


iN THESE columns, after the Centen- 
nial celebration at Hartford in 1917, was 
narrated in detail, the story of the meet- 
ing of the two last surviving veterans 
of the first Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held nearly a half century be- 
fore, at ’Washington, vD. C. They were Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and Wesley'^B. Connor. Miss Gal- 
laudet and myself were the only witnesses of the 
reunion and much that took place was of so personal 
a nature, and so filled with pathos because Dr. Gallau- 
det was even then in the shadow of the dark valley 
with but a short distance to go before Finis might be 
written of his earthly career and his passing left 
dear old Grandpop Connor the last of the Old Guard, 
and I write these lines with a heavy heart, as Mrs. 
Harriet Connor Stevens, daughter of our Grandpop, 
has just advised me that at 1.30 in the morning of 
February 17th, the last of the Old Guard answered 
the summons, and the tidings will cause mourning all 
through the profession. Had the grand old man lived 
till June 18th next he would have celebrated his 79th 
birthday. 

For fifty years, consecutive but for the break 
caused by his becoming an artilleryman on the side 
of the lost cause, he was identified with the education 
of the Deaf of his beloved Georgia. He treated the 
pupils as if they were members of his own family. 
He was a graphic and realistic sign-maker and he 
was always thoughtful for his charges as well as 
for other deaf people. 

He never missed a convention or a conference of 
the educators of the Deaf, and the Principals meeting 
at Columbus last December was the first held without 
him present, and a greeting they sent him spoke 
volumes for the esteem he was held in. 

He didn’t care much for the detail of chapel doing 
at Conventions. From breakfast and from dinner he 
would locate a bench under a shady tree ; light the 
inevitable cigar, and soon an audience would gather 
around him and then he was always at his best and 
happiest. 

In my meetings with him at the Conventions there 
were three episodes that stand out. One was the 
Hartford reunion with Dr. Gallaudet, the second when 
he acted as pilot and guide for a party of perhaps 
a hundred of us on July 4th, 1898, during the Colum- 
bus Convention, when we visited the Ohio State 
Prison and located the cell in which he had been held 
a civil war prisoner for nine months. The third 
happened on our arrival in Chicago from the Delavan, 
Wis. meeting and with “W. O.” Junior, he fairly ran 
the length of the platform in his haste to greet his 
grandson W. O. Connor 3rd, who was waiting in 
his mother’s arms for “Dad” and “Grandad.” 

Recently, Mr. Connor moved into his own home in 
Cave Spring and looked forward to a restful care- 
free life. On a recent visit to Atlanta, he contracted 
influenza and pneumonia and heart weakness followed, 
and though he seemed to be recovering, and had two 
encouraging days when suddenly a change came and 
peacefully came the veteran’s end. 

The members of the household knew what was 
-dearest to his heart and followed out his wishes just 
as he would have had it. Over and over again he 
lad impressed on them the line of action to take when 
life’s pathway should reach its earthly end. “When 
I am no longer here in life,” he had told them often, 
•“let none of the flowers I love be wasted on my bier, 
;if one would bestow a blossom on me, let him bestow 
:it while 1 am here and can enjoy its beauty and 
Fragrance, but when I am called to the everlasting 
green fields beyond, those who love my personality 
will take the flowers into the hospital wards where 
they can shed cheer and sunshine in my memory.” 

“No ostentatious services of any kind must be held, 
only the simple masonic burial service, and above all 
let no one stand beside my casket and speak to my 



friends who have known me always, about my life 
and character.” 

His wishes were carried out to the minutest detail 
just as he had planned it himself and in keeping 
with his wonderful personality. 

It was given to me to enjoy rhe friendship of 
Grandpop to an unusual extent, and it was an un- 
written law that the first business transaction I made 
at each convention from New York in 1890 through 
to Hartford in 1917, with Chicago, Chautauqua, 
Washington, Flint, Columbus, Morganton, Buffalo, 
Delavan and Staunton and others in between, should 
be with him. In every group of the Superintendents 
he was the prime “jollier others might be staid, 
reserved, severe, but Grandpop was the leader in all 
that contributed to the lighter side. Whenever he 
started to tell a story, (and what a fund of them he 
had!) he always made sure that some one was inter- 
preting for the deaf people present, even if there was 
but a single one. The Connor parties often lasted 
late. I recall one during the Speech Association Con- 
vention in Chicago, in 1893, that was going strong at 
nearly three A. m., with Grandpop Connor, Dr. Bell 
and the late F. D. Clarke as participants. 

Outside of his career as a teacher and Superinten- 
dent, I think the fact that he had attained the dual 
eminence of crack gunner of his artillery brigade 
and best cook in the regiment, afforded him his 
greatest happiness. As a many-time listener I think 
I acquired more and better Civil War history from 
him than any book would teach me, despite his lean- 
ings toward the other side. For that cause, in which 
as a boy he risked all over and over, he never became 
in any sense “reconstructed,” and just as firmly in- 
trenched in the belief that the method he favored in 
educating the deaf he was equally loyal to. 

The last of the 1866 Old Guard has passed on. 
There are other Veterans who will be looked up to 
and respected and venerated, but there is no one who 
will take “Grandpop” Cornor’s place for there is no 
other Principal in harness who has the varied attri- 
butes of the Grand Old Georgian, by all beloved 
living; by all mourned now that he has gone. 

Vale “Grandpop!” 

♦ 

I used to wonder why our Brethern from France, 
during their stay here in 1917 to attend the Hartford 
celebration, and in particular Monsieur Gaillard, spent 
so much time entering up memoranda in their note 
books. I know now. Monsieur Gaillard has favored 
me with a copy of his voluminous report to his govern- 
ment, beautifully printed and profusely illustrated. 
I only wish I could read it to get its wealth of interest, 
instead of being compelled to guess at its revelations. 

Monsieur Gaillard is a genius in his way and has 
accomplished wonders for the deaf of France. Vive 
la Gaillard ! 

A recent issue of our esteemed contemporary, the 
Journal, pointed out the weak-spots in the N. A. D.’s 
mail-vote plan on which this department also com- 
mented when the mail-vote pian became effective. In 
the light of experience, it becomes sillier than ever. 
It should be legislated out of existence at Detroit 
this summer. Under the old order of things, members 
in attendance at meetings by showing that they were 
capable of doing the things for which the N. A. D. 
exists were elected to office as a result. Under the 
mail-vote plan, people are being nominated for office 
who have never gone away from home to attend a 
meeting of the N. A. D. One member is out with 
nominations for the entire ticket and includes him- 
self for a place, thought a? an after thought he ad- 
vises that probably some better and more able candi- 
date may be found. 

It is entirely possible that, after the election, through 
mail-vote of a new set of officers, that not a single 
one elected should be present at Detroit. 


If my memory serves me right, Presidents Howard, 
Hanson and Veditz all served more than one term 
and Dr. Cloud’s record is no less brilliant than that 
any of the predecessors, so here, and because it is 
the only legal way now, I am nominating Dr. James 
H. Cloud to succeed himself. 

Why shouldn’t he? 

The following item appeared in a recent issue of 
the Volta Review. 

“In addition to the day schools listed on 683 and 
684 of the October Volta Review, there is a pro- 
gressive oral school in Schenectady New York. 
Miss Lola A. Matthews has charge of this school 
since it was established, more than a year ago. 

An oral day school has also been reopened in 
Aurora, 111., with Miss Kathryn Wilson in 
charge. Oral day schools have also been opened 
in three other cities, but those in charge do not 
want any publicity at present, as their time is 
fully occupied combatting the evil that graduates 
of combined schools are sowing.” 

That last sentence needs amplification. I don’t 
know of any reason in the world why the existence of 
an oral school should be left sub rosa, nor do I know 
of a single instance of “evil sowing” by combined 
school graduates. I would like to see more light 
thrown on the subject. 

And those who know all about such matters might 
explain why the Schenectady school is proclaimed a 
progressive school and that distinction withheld from 
the one at Aurora, 111. and the three new ones in 
other cities. 

Out in Nebraska, the deaf people in “Silent Facts” 
have an organ of their own in which they can state 
facts as they are. There have been three issues so 
far, all of which I read through from begining to end 
and not one single instance of distortion or exaggera- 
tion have I come across. The idea is to tell the 
public what deaf people must undergo when they are 
out in life and up against its cold hard realties, not 
from the standpoint of hearing theorists but from 
real experiences of all sorts and conditions of deaf 
people in real life. The mere theorist sees how com- 
paratively easy it is to pound into little deaf children’s 
understanding “The cat is black” by making the 
child learn to understand the words through visible 
speech, but out in the big world people are too busy 
to use school room lip formations, and outside the 
loving and patient home circle there is no “The cat 
is black” for deaf people. Perhaps this is not all as 
clear as it might be to theorists, but any deaf man 
anywhere will comprehend. 

♦ 

Major Vernon S. Birck may well be proud of the 
distinction that is his in being the first totally deaf 
man to hold a Commission in the National Guard, 
and in the photograph of the Major published in the 
February issue of this publication, Major Brick cer- 
tainly looks as if he enjoyed the honors that are 
his. But I am wondering why a Sam Browne 
belt, the right to wear which belongs solely to officers 
of the United States Army who served over there 
with the American Expeditionary Forces, adorns the 
Major’s manly bosom? 

Alexander L. Pach. 


EASY MONEY 

Two young Irishmen in a Canadian regiment were going 
into the trenches for the first time, and their captain prom- 
ised them five shilling for every German they killed. 

Pat laid down to rest, while Mike performed the duty of 
watching. Pat had not lain long when he was awakened 
by Mike’s shouting : 

“They’re cornin’! They’re cornin’!” 

“Who’s cornin’? shouted Pat. 

“The Germans,” replied Mike. 

“How many are they?” 

“About fifty thousand.” 

“Begorra,” shouted Pat, jumping up and grabbing hii 
rifle, “thin our fortune’s made.” — Plate Makers’ Magazine. 

OUTCLASSED 

Wifely — That Mrs. Brown must be an awful gossip. I 
never can tell her anything but what she’d heard it before.— 
Blighty (London.) 
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MOVING EXPERIENCES 
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OW DOES moving affect you? By 
moving 1 mean going from place to 
place to live, and taking your family' 
along, of course, if you have one. 1 
will divide moving into two kinds: 
First, voluntary — as when you grow tired of a 
place, and find fault w'ith both your house and 
your neighborhood, or feel it unprofitable to re- 
main there longer, or possibly because you have 
a pronounced taste for adventure; second, the 
forced move — as when the whim of > r our landlord, 
if you are renting, or your business, or your 
health, comes up for chief consideration. \Yc. 
or rather my family', never had to make a forced 
move — except one, last spring, when our landlord 
caught the profiteering fever and decided to sell 
our house at a .price three times its original cost. 
So I am enabled in this article to w'rite the ex- 
periences of some purely voluntary moves. I 
have come to regard moving of this kind, in our 
case at least, as distinctly advantageous and 
educational. Of course there may be some who 
will not agree with me, many to whom the mere 
idea of moving is a nightmare, who would over- 
shadow' its benefits by alway's repeating, “three 
moves equal a fire,” etc. But most any Californ- 
ian who has once lived in the East will tell y r ou 
that moving in this clime is comparatively- quick, 
easy, and pleasant — or was before the war, when 
houses and rents could easily be found to suit 
both y'our fancy and y-our purse. 

It should not be wondered at if deaf people 
especially show disposition to grow tired of a 
place sooner than other people. The scenes and 
the routine more quickly become monotonous to 
the former, for the reason that their deafness cuts 
them off from the usual social diversions which 
their neighbors, hearing people, indulge in. In 
its most marked form these indulgences are music 
and an almost ceaseless flow of conversation. 
Nor can the deaf use the telephone, which is 
another powerful factor in the social life of the 
modern home. The sight of the neighbors con- 
tinuously enjoying themselves often reacts in a 
way to make the deaf feel their isolation all the 
more. Their social instinct suffers unduly, and 
as I have noted time and again a move to a new 
neighborhood with its new' scenes, (they- need not 
bother themselves about the new' neighbors except 
to feel that they' are a decent kind) will quicken 
their spirits as nothing else will. 

Of late years, however, I have found that the 
deaf who own and enjoy automobiles are more 
satisfied in their home life. They are denied 
nothing in the way of new' scenes and social 
diversions, for they can go everywhere, over city 
and country highways, and visit their best friends 
as often as they wish. Moving pictures are good, 
but compared with the warm hand grip of the 
true friend, and the invigorating charm of God’s 
great out-of-doors, the picture show is too often 
only a feeble substitute for happiness. It is a 
stupid legislature that frames law's denying the 
deaf the right to operate automobiles; such 
unjust laws w-ill tend only to react upon society, 
increasing its burdens, by making the deaf less 
satisfied, thereby lowering their morale — and once 
you lower a people's morale, you likewise low r er 
their efficiency, in an all around sense. There is 
no proof that the deaf autoist is a menace on the 
highway. The idea must have originated in the 
brain of some drunken hearing autoist, later like 
wild fire to sw r eep the country. There are plenty- 
of hearing people who ride w'ith deaf drivers, and 
always they speak highly of their skill and care- 
fulness in avoiding collisions and accidents. As 
voters, we are entitled to the rights of the normal 
citizen. If this enslaving of the deaf continues — 
by unjustly cutting off their rights as free men, 


By ALICE T. TERRY 

reducing them to an assuredly dependent state — 
then society need not wonder if crime among the 
deaf increases. What right have legislators to 
our vote anyway, if after receiving it they go and 
sit in judical halls and pass laws that dog and 
demoralize us for the rest of our lives? 

New Scenes 

Many houses are built faultily. Sometimes you 
build that house yourself, later by degrees to 
realize your mistake. That w'as our experience 
soon after coming West to live. We thought we 
were erecting a masterpiece, after the manner of 
many inexperienced builders. Instead of the 
cheqry, light and sunny rooms that we longed 
for. w-e blundered into making quite the contrary; 
the house faced the northeast; we w'asted room 
in dark halls; and the place proved unbelievably 
cold in winter for a climate like this. To make 
matters worse, other people, disregarding the 
building restrictions, ran up small and insignifi- 
cant-looking houses on either side of us. You 
may ask, w-hy did we let them? Well, consider 
our deafness — and the law- — and the interminable 
red tape to get at the bottom of such matters; 
and if y r ou understand you will agree w'ith me 
that in most cases the deaf are better off w'ithout 
mixing up in law suits. In time I conceived a 
dislike for both the house and its surroundings. 
Nevertheless, it w-as our home and w r e lived there 
for a good many years. 

Finally, we left that place for good. We 
moved to Los Angeles, into one of the neatest 
and most cheerful little houses that I had ever 
seen. It was indeed tiny compared to the one 
we had just left; but all day long the bright, 
warm sunshine came, streaming in through its 
doors and windows; all about was the scene of 
bud, blossom, trees, and shrubbery. It w r as 
Spring, which made things all the more lovely. 
The neighbors too, they were congenial, and the 
houses suited the environment. Never in my life 
did w'e make a move that did me more good, 
body, heart, and soul. For several months the 
joy was complete, it w T as delicious — I can never 
forget it. So that now' when some friend, lately 
grown prosperous, points to her former small, 
modest home and says wistfully, “I was so happy 
there,” I can fully understand and sympathize. 

We moved again, because the house w T as really 
small and we began to feel unduly cramped. Still 
another move, this time we finally settled into a 
home of our own again. This house suits me 
immensely; the rooms are large, airy, and sunny; 
the flow'ers, the trees — the palms, the mountains — 
and the quite perfect environment, are all that go 
to make the alluring picture of the typical Cali- 
fornia home. 

Rural Life 

Many years of my life were spent in the coun- 
try; I was born and raised on a farm. Unless 
the deaf person is a great lover of nature and 
the soil, unless he is willing to work hard, let me 
emphasize hard, he has got to preserve and hold 
out against unfavorable market conditions, he has 
got to toil in all kinds of weather— in short, unless 
he loves his work he need not hope for anything 
like success in farming. There are many deaf 
men raised in the cities w'ho think that they can 
make a notable success at farming. Accordingly, 
they start out investing great sums of money in 
land, (unless they inherited the land) in build- 
ings. in fences, live stock, tools, machinery — and 
what not. In nine cases out of ten they fall flat, 
in other words, they fail completely. They 
started out wrong, w'hich usually spells the end, 
for it is often very difficult to proceed if you have 
made the W'rong beginning. There yet remains 
one bright outlook upon the would-be farmer’s 


horizon, however. Can you guess? HE MOVES. 
So he is happy again, and his family too, if he 
has one. Where does he go? In nine cases out 
of ten he trots directly back to the city, in the 
language of the jolly talker, tickled to death 
to get back again! No, I don’t blame him. For, 
with me, his happiness is the chief thing, and he 
must go when and where he will to maintain it. 
As in the city home, the telephone also counts 
greatly in the social and business life of the 
modern ruralist. It is a comfort to w'omen folks 
especially, — women whose social instincts crave 
daily communication with neighbors or friends. 
Here the telephone comes in mighty handy; it 
beats the automobile in this respect, for it cer- 
tainly does minimize distance and isolation. 

So. then, don’t blame the deaf farmer and his 
wife if they suffer a sense of undue isolation and 
lonliness in the country. 

What They Think of Us 

One of the most interesting phases in moving, 
which I have not mentioned, is how' the people 
in the new' neighborhood view us — in other words, 
w'hat they think of us because we happen to be 
unusual, in their eyes, that is, we are deaf. If all 
the deaf wrote their experiences getting into a 
new community I’ll guarantee that w’e would 
have a highly interesting set of books. It some- 
times happens that the moral standard of a whole 
community can be judged by the conduct of a 
single one of your neighbors. In a few' instances 
I have found this to be true. Usually, as new- 
comers, we have not been treated differently 
from any one else. Again and again, neighbors 
have turned out to be our best friends, and the 
friendship has continued dowm through the years, 
after we see no more of each other. 

Then there is the other kind of neighbor — that 
person who starts out being a friend all right, 
only in time revealing himself or herself to be 
purely “a friend for profit.” Which means that 
the}' are grafters; in other words, if they cannot 
use the deaf party for their own selfish gains in 
a hundred subtle ways they will, for revenge, use 
their glib, devilish tongue to turn the whole 
community against said deaf party. Instances 
like this are sad, and by no means uncommon. 
I know' other cases where warring factions got 
rid of their troubles by making the innocent deaf 
party in the neighborhood their goat! 

When it is a case of a deaf couple with 
children, it is so easy for these children to enter 
more or less into scrapes w'ith the other children, 
thereby causing friction between the parents. 
The extent to w'hich this can be avoided depends 
entirely upon the parents involved, and to that 
extent they can reason and control their tempers. 

As I look back now over the experiences of 
seven important moves made in a period of 
nineteen years. I -recall with the greatest pleasure 
the many friends that we made. The remem- 
brance of them, even though we may never see 
some of them again, constitutes one of the real 
joys of living. Any method of communication 
would do with them — writing, finger-spelling, or 
the few words that I could understand by lip- 
reading. 

I must tell the case, of my Scotch friend, Mrs. 

E . Although highly educated, and not 

many years in this country, she and her husband 
had never seen deaf people before. Accordingly, 
when we moved next door to them they naturally 
viewed us as objects of great curiosity. Mrs. 

E formed the habit of hiding behind a 

door or a curtain and w-atching our every move 
inside and outside the house. One day w'hile my 
husband w'orked out on the lawn her little three- 
year old boy crept up behind him and chatted 
away incessantly to his back. Finally, my hus- 
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Woods. Below L. to R, — Young, Price, Riley (capt.) 
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band noticed him and straightway began to 
amuse him with childish talk, (he can speak as 

well as any one) whereupon Mrs. E flew 

from her observation post to yell to her husband, 
“He can talk! be can talk!” As if speaking were 
the supreme goal of a deaf man's life! Ah me, 
it gets me! Just before this, she and the neigh- 
bors had secretly confided to one another that it 
was too bad to have a deaf couple in their midst. 
All that happened in the course of ten days. In 
two weeks we were the best of friends. How did 
it happen? I do not know, it just naturally hap- 
pened. Mrs. E discovered that the quickest 

way to atone for her curosity and her distrust 
was to make a clean breast of it, which she did. 
How we laughed! We are no longer neighbors 
now, but we are the best of friends, and shall 
always be. 

Then there is our friend, Mr. C , the 

brilliant lawyer, whose method of making friends 
was different from any other we had ever exper- 
ienced. Ordinarily, people talk to deaf parents 
through the interpretative fingers of their chil- 
dren. But this man and his wife proved an 
exception to the rule. To be sure, the children 
stood around handy, from force of habit, but Mr. 

and Mrs. C had no use for them. They 

preferred to write, and they wrote everything 
they wished to say. While we were as yet slightly 
acquainted they insisted on taking us for long 
automobile rides, which was somewhat embarras- 
sing to me as we could not very well talk while 
riding. I never saw people who took such pains 
to be accurate as they did. I often said to my- 
self, “If every one could be as precise in his 
diction and in his conduct as that, we would 
have no rise for courts.” In his college days Mr. 

C wrote a text-book on law for use in 

Cornell University. I do not know if it is used 
there now. Many were the fine points in law 
which he gave us gratituously. Two or three- 

evenings a week Mr. C spent with us, 

gradually making friends with our children, often 
helping the two older ones with their Spanish, 
incidently entertaining them with stories con- 
nected with his world travels. With his wife he 
had spent many years in Europe, Hawaii, and 
China. He had abundant humor, and proved one 
of the most thoroughly entertaining and enjoyable 
persons that one could wish to meet. It was 
our privilege to know him and his fine wife for 
only four months, for he answered again the call 
to duty in far-off Hawaii where he serves in the 
XJ. S. Supreme Court. 

I omitted to say that in the early days of our 
acquaintance he would come over just any time 
that suited him, and if he found us busy — it did 
not matter to him whether I was cooking, wash- 


typewriter — he would stand by respectfully, quiet- 
ly observing us. Evidently, he was a keen 
observer. Try as hard as I might. I could not 
for the life of me feel that he was in the way. 

He had another way, too, of coming over in a 
hurry, and seizing a piece of paper he would draw 
the likeness of the human face with the corners 
of the mouth turned up or down, according to 
the mood that he was in, then leaving as quickly 
as he had come. We wish that he could be our 
neighbor always. 

THE DEAF IN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 
CHEMISTRY 

( Continued from page 151) 

In limited space it is difficult to go as much 
into details concerning rubber chemistry as desir- 
able. The work consists of two main divisions, 
testing and research work. The most elementary 
work is the testing of inorganic substances, anti- 
mony. zinc, lead, sulphur, etc. More difficult is 
the testing of inorganic compounds to which class 
belong the different rubber mixtures and of the 
various accelerators used to hasten the process 
of vulcanization. Some accelerators are bought 
in the market, others made by the company. A 
check is kept on the daily production of rubber 
compounds by testing samples. In the Research 
Department the field for an inventive wide-awake 
man is unlimited. Here unsatisfactory methods 
of analysis are improved and new methods de- 
vised. Experiments are made to cheapen the 
cost and improve the quality of rubber goods. 


Every big company has very elaborate equipment, 
electric ovens, pressure tanks, microphotographic 
apparatus, etc. 

The most requisite preparation for industrial 
chemical work is thorough fundamental know- 
ledge, training in precision, and the use of refer- 
ence books. A knowledge of organic chemistry 
is very valuable, in the more advanced work. 
With these qualifications, the deaf chemist is able 
to take his place in the struggle and make good! 
as these five have done. 

INTRODUCING DOROTHY LE PAGE 
SANDERS OF ENGLAND 

( Continued from page 155) 
to the deaf in North London, interpreted the 
service. At present she is collecting money to 
further a movement to appoint a missioner for 
the county of Gloucestershire the missioner 
in view being a deaf man doubtless known to 
some of our readers, Mr. Jonah B. Foster. 

In a recent communication she spoke of start- 
ing a laundry business for unemployed deaf 
women. The coal problem has been so trouble- 
some that laundresses have jumped to profi- 
table occupations, so there is no doubt that, 
if Miss Sanders starts the business, it will be 
a success. 

If all her philanthropic efforts were to be 
gone into here, many of our readers would run 
and hide their heads in the sand a la Madame 
Ostrich, which is the impulse the writer of this 
article is tempted to Gbey! 
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The author and the morning’s catch — a prairie wolf and a lynx 


Bert, the half-breed, and the author planning anew line 


THE 


SCOURGE OF THE PRAIRIES 


Trapping Wolves, Lynx and Coyotes in the Foothills of the Rock- 
ies in the hit ant ( j Food Conservation and Game Protection 
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HAVE known Bert for years. In spite of 
his rather checkered career as “wolfer” 
for the Cattlemen’s Association of Wy- 
oming, hunter, trapper, range rider, and 
one time “rustler” I have found him to 
be a very trustworthy companion, both in camp and 
on the trap line. There is a trace of Indian blood 
in him, that the Utes, the tribe that, under the chief- 
tainship of the great Ouray, roamed the plains of 
Colorado in the long ago. The last remnant of the 
tribe now lives on its reservation at Ignacio, in the 
southern part of the state. 

As “wolfer” for the cattlemen in the Jackson’s 
Hole and Bad Lands Country of Wyoming Bert has 
the distinction of being one of the most expert 
trappers for that great destroyer of live stock — the 
gray timber wolf. It is said that one of these wolves 
will destroy a thousand dollars’ worth of stock in 
a single season. No wonder, then, that these cattle- 
men are willing to pay a man $60.00 per month, 
which includes a cabin, grub, team, and, in fact, 
everything “found.” Besides, the Association pays 
from $25 to $50 for each wolf caught, while the 
state pays nearly as much. The hide of the wolf is 
worth from $10 to $15 which brings the trapper 
very near $100 for each wolf caught. Some of these 
trappers have made as high as $300 in a single 
month. These cattlemen are quick to recognize a 
good trapper, and, as they spend money freely a good 
trapper is always welcomed among them. The 
United States Biological Survey has done everything 
in its power to stamp out the depredations of this 
great scourge of the plains, and, w'hile it has had 
quite some success by scattering poisoned bait in the 
places they infest, they have learned that these wolves 
soon become suspicious of meat that has been pois- 
oned, refusing to be tempted by it. 

Trapping has been found the most successful 
method while locating their dens, in the breeding 
season destroying the young, is also extensively 
followed. A wolf gives birth from six to ten pups 
at a time. For each pup scalp the state pays a 
bounty of $10, as do the cattlemen's associations. It 
is not unusual for these “wolfers to crawl into a 
den and pull the pups out alive, first shooting the 
mother. In case the den is too small to crawl into, 
dynamite is resorted to. Bert tells me that one time 
he made $80 in an hour, getting eight pups from a 
den. 

No wonder, then, that I accepted his invitation to 
spend a month with him at his cabin in the foot- 
hills, in the shadow of Cheyenne Mountain. He had 
been trapping there for several weeks before I had 
a chance to join him, and had been having fairly 




Our El Soledads, our headquarters in the 
Rockies 




Looking west from El Soledads 


Bert, and a ten day catch of furs — worth 
over $200.00 


Rn good luck. But it was not the gray wolf of Wyoming 
» l ! that he was after. They are very scarce in this 
particular part of Colorado. 

While Wyoming has the wolf to contend with,. 
Colorado has the coyote (prairie wolf). The coyote 
is much smaller than the gray wolf being about the 
size of a shepherd dog, and is supposed to be a cross 
breed between a wolf and a dog. They are one of 
the hardest animals to catch, old trappers claiming 
they are “slicker than a fox,” and harder to trap 
than the wolf, or even the fox. While there is, or 
was a bounty' on the Colorado coyote, none is paid, 
as the state fund for that purpose was depleted long 
ago. Hence the trapper receives what the hide is 
worth from the fur dealers, receiving no recompense 
from the ranchers, as they are not organized as 
they are in Wyoming. However, a good trapper can 
make from $25 to $75 per week on coyotes. 

The first morning after my arrival, I went with 
him to look at his traps. He had a line of about 
ten miles in a circle. The nearest trap was about 
a half mile from the cabin, then others at intervals 
of a quarter to a half mile apart, gradually drawing 
further from the cabin, then, as the circle grew, 
gradually drawing nearer the starting point. This 
is the favorite method of the expert trapper. While 
he had a hundred and fifty traps set. it must be 
remembered that, then trapping for the wolt or covote, 
it takes two or three traps at each “set”: sometimes 
four are used. If a coyote was held by a single 
trap, there are a great many chances in favor of 
his escaping, as they make a terrible struggle when 
the trap springs. In order to reduce this chance to 
a minimum, the traps are wired together, all firmly 
secured to an iron stake driven in the ground. When 
three traps are set, it is called a “triangle;” when 
four are used, it is called the “square set.” When 
the first trap springs in its struggle the coyote natur- 
ally gets another foot in one of the other traps, when 
there is no chance of escape. In most cases, Bert 
caught them by two legs, and I have seen one 
caught by both front feet and one rear. 

It was a long, hard trip that morning, but I was 
well repaid for it. A coyote and a lynx were the 
result of the morning's catch. When the weather 
was not too cold, Bert would skin the catch on the 
spot ; however, if it were too cold, he would throw 
it over his shoulder and continue on the “line.” It 
must be remembered that a coyote weighs anywhere 
between thirty to fifty pounds. But that is nothing to 
him. I have seen him return with three coyotes over 
his shoulders at a time ; I have seen him carrying a 
stove weighing a hundred pounds a mile without a. 
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single stop to rest. He can pick a log from the 
ground and shoulder it, and carry it a hundred yards 
— a log that the writer could not lift clear of the 
ground. He glories in his strength; told me he 
never saw a day of sickness in his life ; says that 
outdoor life, the sunshine and the mountains are 
his medicines — the simple tonics that God made for 
his people — and for my people. I inherit a love for 
the freedom of the out of doors. 1 never felt better 
than I do now after a month spent thus. Pure 
mountain air, sunshine and exercise is all that the 
“run-down" city man needs! 

I have kept a diary of the events that occurred 
during my stay at the cabin, which are of great value 
in writing this article. I remained there two weeks, 
and, while I accompanied Bert to his traps nearly 
every other morning, I generally remained at the 
cabin, attending to the cooking, dishwashing, water 
carrying and the many other things associated with 
life in the mountains. I usually kept the table well 
supplied with rabbit meat, as they were quite plenti- 
ful in the scrub oak that surrounded the cabin. It 
must be remembered that rabbit hunting in the West 
is different than in the East. Here one is liable to 
come across a bear, mountain lion or lynx, and, for 
that reason, the hunter must be prepared for just 
such an emergency. Besides carrying my sixteen- 
gauge shot gun, the right barrel loaded with No. S 
shot, and the left with BB, I carry an old 45, and 
a lighter 38 as a pocket gun. The thrill, the ex- 
pectancy of getting a shot at big game, as well as 
the possibility of an attack, makes the blood tingle 
through one’s veins. 

To the East of the cabin the great plains spread 
as far as the eye can reach. From the roof there 
is an unobstructed view, and it was my habit to 
climb up and watch Bert as he visited his traps, 
using powerful bioculars. In case he made a catch 
he would signal me, then I would hasten to where 
he was, then, after taking a picture of the catch, 
would return to the cabin. To the west the view is 
shut out by the rugged Rockies, old Cheyenne moun- 
tain looming high above the others, forming an un- 
broken chain reaching into New Mexico. I studied 
those great mountains every day, and every time 
that I looked they seemed changed. Far to the south, 
from the roof of the cabin, one can see the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, in New Mexico. (Sangre de Cristo 
is Mexican meaning “Blood of Christ.”) The view 
is indescribable !l Would that I were a poet. Great 
spruce and pine, garbed in their eternal green, broken 
here and there by the bright and varied colors of 
the mountains, their summits crowned with a diadem 
of snow, is something that I cannot give adequate 
expression to. In my younger days I was considered 
a good singer. Right there, with no one within five 
miles of the cabin, was the place to cultivate that 
reputation. A favorite song of mine is “Bring Back 
My Darling to Me.” Never a day went by but 
what that song echoed through those ancient hills 
and valleys. Bert told me that one morning he heard 
me singing three miles away. A word will repeat 
itself a dozen times ere it dies away into silence. 

During those two weeks at the cabin we caught 
seventeen coyotes and two lynx. Conditions were 
not favorable, so Bert finally decided he would move 
out to what is known as the “Little Bad Lands,” 
fifteen miles east of Colorado Springs. This place 
is all that its name implies. Some great upheaval 
of Nature had thrown great mountains of loose rocks 
together, leaving deep canons and arroyos in every 
■direction. These rocks formed natural refuges for the 
lives of the hunted. We left the cabin in the moun- 
tains and arrived at the “Little Bad Lands" the fifth 
of February. We were fortunate in securing better 
quarters here, as we were given the use of a small 
house and barn by a homesteader who had moved to 
town for the winter. It took Bert several days to 
get all his traps out. The next morning I climbed 
to the summit of a great pile of rocks where I could 
watch him visit what traps he had put out the day 
before. It seemed as though nothing had been around 
them, as 1 failed to get the usual signal. I sat there 
about an hour and saw him disappear behind a 
huge rock about two miles away. As soon as he re- 
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appeared I got the signal to come with the camera. 
Now, I knew enough of trapping to tell me that 
there was no coyote in that trap, as they are mostly 
caught on the plains, hardly ever among the high 
places, so I came to the conclusion that it was either 
a mountain lion or a lynx. That was just what I 
wanted, as coyotes had become common-places. It 
was a hard walk and climb to reach him, but I 
finally did, gasping for breath. 

“I gotta beeg snoshu rabbit. Be cairful, doan mak 
a nois, go slo, foar I doan no how fast I got ’im.” 

“Snowshoe rabbit! Thunder! There's rabbits all 
around here. No use for me coming all this way for 
a rabbit’s picture.” 

I was mad, sure enough — the first time that I ever 
had cause to be mad at him. 

However, to please (please an Indian and you are 
solid with him) I consented to take a picture. But 
instead of a rabbit, it was the largest lynx I ever 
saw, in fact the first one I ever saw in a trap. It 
was a good joke on me. I laughed ; Bert laughed. 
That lynx was in an awful rage ; glared at us in 
malignant hatred. It would crouch, then spring to- 
ward us, all the while making terrible, cat-like screams. 
I succeeded in getting one fairly good picture, but 
spoiled another, as, when I snapped the camera the 
second time, it made a leap toward me, and thinking 
it had escaped from the trap, I jumped to one side, 
sliding several feet down the hill. When it was 
developed the picture showed nothing but Colorado’s 
famous blue skies. After it was skinned I returned 
to camp and prepared dinner. Bert returned about 
two o’clock, having caught a coyote besides the lynx. 

As soon as we finished dinner, we cranked “Lizzie” 
and drove five miles south where we found the car- 
cass of a cow that had died a short time ago. (Old 
carcasses are the best bait for coyote.) Bert chopped 
off as much flesh as he needed, then putting it in 
the car, started for camp. On the way back we 
passed a great herd of sheep; there were at least 
twelve hundred in that bunch. Three Mexicans were 
guarding them, assisted by the inevitable Mexican 
sheep dog. Bert told me that he liked “mudden” 
better than any kind of meat, adding that he’d like 
to “swipe” one for our own use, as we had both 
grown tired of rabbits. I told him to stop and go 
and buy one from the herder, as I was willing to 
stand for the “price,” but not for the “swipe” part of 
it. Stock stealing in the West is quite common, 
especially sheep. It is called “rustling.” I thought 
nothing of the incident, but had good cause to re- 
call it that night. 

I was completely tired out, and as soon as I had 
washed dishes, went to bed. It was eight-thirty, 
and I thought it funny that Bert did not retire. I 
spoke to him about it, and he told me that he was 
going up the arroyo to bait one of his “sets,” adding 
that he would be back in a half hour. I fell asleep 
soon after he went out; awoke at midnight, but he 
had not returned. In a way, I was worried ; then 
worry gave away to suspicion — I saw mutton stew 
for dinner. At two-thirty I was awakened by a 
great racket. There was Bert — in the middle of the 
room — across his shoulders — was — a fine young sheep. 
The Indian blood in him had overcome that of his 
white brother. I had to laugh; I tried to control 
myself but could not. He made a most comical sight 
standing there with that sheep kicking. Then I was 
mad, for I am Deputy State Game Warden, and am 
in league with the El Paso County Vigilante Society. 
Only two weeks previous to this the Sheriff had been 
oat on a long, fruitless, chase after other "rustlers,” 
as sheep and cattle stealing had been going on quite 
freely for sometime. After a lengthy word-picture, 
filled with visions of being “pinched,” a heavy fine or 
ninety days in the county jail, I finally succeeded in 
getting him to release the sheep. In the morning I 
saw no signs of it, and supposed that he had turned 
it loose. However, when I went to the barn after 
potatoes, there was the sheep neatly dressed in the 
latest style of the butcher’s art. For two weeks we 
had mutton at every meal, and in every conceivable 
Style. 

He walked five miles with that sheep across his 


shoulders. Just what happened to him, and how he 
got it, I am telling in his own words. (He is well 
educated, but a poor speller, and speaks rather broken- 
ly, which is characteristic of the Indian-American.) 

“I get to sheep corral alrite. Dem dam dogs bark 
an' com for me, an’ I kick um. I had roap 'round 
neck of sheep then Mex come after me, an’ I drap it. 
I tell Mex I want buy sheep, an’ how mutch. Mex 
he say: ‘Yu gottum firewater?’ 1 say, ‘No, but sum 
two moons.’ Then Mex say, ‘Giv me five dollar, an’ 
Mex, an’ mak him throw up hans, then I put two 
dollar in him pocket, pick up sheep an’ cum hoom.” 

Knowing that, as a rule, these Mexican sheep- 
herders are poorly paid, and that their love for 
whiskey is so great that they have been known to 
give a sheep for a quart of it, or the price of a 
quart, I took his story for granted. 

A few days after the episode of the sheep, I was 
compelled to return to the city. Bert remained a 
few days longer, having poor luck, so he pulled his 
traps and returned to the cabin at the foot of Chey- 
enne mountain, where he intends to remain until the 
end of the trapping season. 

He has received word from one of the largest 
stockraisers in the Jackson’s Hole Country in Wy- 
oming, to report for work as range rider for the 
summer roundup, then, in the fall, he will have his 
yu take ba-baa.’ Then I get mad an’ pull gun on 
old position as “wolfer” back again. 


IF EXPERIENCE ALWAYS RAN ONE WAY 
IT WOULD BE EASY 

THE CASTOFF 

He worked with one eye on the clock and 
always seemed afraid 

Of doing more than that for which he thought 
that he was paid; 

At quitting time he dropped 
The work in hand and stopped 

Without the least concern about the progress 
he had made. 

He seemed to fear that if he worked a minute 
overtime 

He might be guilty of some dark, unpardonable 
crime; 

And so it came about 
That he was down and out, 

A grubling castoff when he should have just 
been in his prime. 

THE CUTOFF 

He worked with both eyes on his job and never 
seemed afraid 

Of doing more than that for which he bargained 
to be paid; 

At quitting time he sighed to stop, 

He seemed to feel he was the prop 

That held the business in the course of trade. 

He never seemed to fear to work an hour’s 
overtime, 

And hearkened not or listened to the closing 
hour's chime; 

And so it came about 
He was thrown down and out 

When the boss had one to favor ’bout that time. 

— S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald „ 


DEAF 

By Margaret R. Fleminc 
( From The Poetry Review, London ) 
No more to me comes music, 

— My ears are laughter-free ! — 

No more lake-water lapping 
Can lull the soul of me. 

Still lake and silent river, 

But — God !— the silent seas! 

Do songless birds leave silenced 
The voices of the trees ? 

Ah, soul of me ! God’s mercy 
Leaves mem’ry ever near ; 

My mind remembers music, 

My ears can never hear. 

In scent of spring, and color, 

Cloud glory, love of thee 
Is still a vaster music 
To lift the soul of me. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


HE last Thursday in January marked 
the passing away of the Hon. Henry 
W. Rothert, superintendent-emeritus 
of the Iowa School. 

Then on the first Friday in Febru- 
ary, just a week later another friend of the deaf, 
Professor Rueben E. Stewart, a member of the 
faculty of the Iowa School and one time superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska School, also passed into 
the great beyond. 

Mr. Rothert died at the ripe old age of 79 years 
■after only three days' illness of pneumonia. 

For thirty-two years Mr. Robert guided the 
destinies of the Iowa School for the Deaf. He 
“became interested in the work thru the circum- 
stance of his son, Waldo’s deafness and devoted 
the best years of his life to the cause of the deaf. 
He was one of the “old guard” whose numbers 
have become sadly depleted within the past few 
years. 

Mr. Rothert at the time of his death was the 
-oldest living past grand master of the masonic 
fraternity in Iowa and was the ranking member 
of the order. The funeral ceremonies were con- 
ducted by the Knight Templars and masonic 
lodges and the body taken to Keokuk, his former 
home and buried by the side of his wife and a 
.son, who died in infancy. 

Mr. Rothert was born in Cincinnati, Ohio and 
was for a while engaged in the hardware business 
there with his father. Later he came to Iowa 
and conducted a branch of the business at Keokuk 
for many years. He entered politics, was a 
member of the School Board for nine years, 
•elected as alderman three successive terms and 
was twice chosen alderman. He served eight 
years as senator from the First district, and hav- 
ing been elected speaker protem when the lieuten- 
ant governor succeeded to the governor’s chair, 
he automatically assumed that office. 

He was married in November, 1862 to Miss 
Elsie Tebbe, of St. Louis, and three children were 
born to them Edwin and Waldo, who survive 
him, and a son, who died in infancy. 

Mr. Stewart had an attack of the Flu early in 
December and had never entirely recovered. He 
had been attending to many of the details, help- 
ing the sons, arrange for the funeral of his friend 
Mr. Rothert, but on Sunday morning when this 
-was to be held, was himself stricken with pneu- 
monia and taken at once to the Jennie Edmond- 
son hospital in the city. He lingered till Friday 
morning, when, at 6:20 his death took place. His 
wife was with him at the time of his death. On 
Sunday, a week after the funeral of his friend, 
his own was conducted. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Pennsylvania, and 
moving to Iowa when a young man, engaged 
in business in Des Moines with his brother. He 
became a teacher in the Iowa School in 1899 and 
in 1901 was appointed superintendent of the Ne- 
braska School. On retiring therefrom he engaged 
in banking for a few years returned to his first 
love and became a teacher in the Iowa school 
again in 1911. 

Mr. Stewart was popular as superintendent and 
with his pupils who held him in high esteem as 
an instructor. 

Mr. Stewart was twice married. His first wife 
died in 1900. He was married again in 1916 to 
Miss Nora Johnson, who survives him. A daugh- 
ter, by his first wife, Eleanor, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
also lives to mourn his loss. 

The funeral was private, in accordance with 
the requirements of the State Board of Health, 
and held in the city at the undertaker’s parlor. 
The body was taken to Des Moines for burial. 
Mr. Stewart was 58 years old. 


By E. FLORENCE LONG 



HON. HENRY W. ROTHERT 



MR. R. E. STEWART 


In the few days of his short illness, Mr. Stewart 
kept a clear mind and whenever his voice failed 
him in talking with his wife, he would resort to 
signs. 

The day before his death, Mr. Stewart had his 
wife get out pencil and paper and jot down the 
following which he spoke and felt very much and 
would like to sign to the deaf also: 

"Bless the Lord, O, my soul 

And all that is in me. 

Bless his holy name,” 

“And when thy summons comes to join the 
innumerable caravan that moves into the myster- 
ious realms when each of us must take his cham- 
ber in the silent halls of death. 

“Go not as the quarry slave at night scourged 
into his dungeon. 

“But sustained and soothed by an unfaltered 
trust approach thy grave as one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him and lies down to 
peaceful dreams.” 

❖ ❖ 

While a guest at the Sanders’ home in Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, I often looked at the picture 


of a handsome young lieutenant in khaki uniform. 
He was Lieutenant Krieble, killed “over there” 
by a sniper’s bullet in an early and one of the 
more fiercely fought battles of the war. His 
young widow, Dorothy, the daughter of mine 
hosts was at home at the time and turned over 
her room to me. I remembered having read in 
the papers of Philadelphia of their romantic wed- 
ding after the United States had entered the war. 
They had passed under an arc of the crossed 
swords of Lieutenant Kriebel’s men after the 
wedding ceremony and that seemed an ill omen 
for them. Of all those debonair young soldiers 
at that wedding the gallant young groom and one 
other comrade remained “over there” in the last 
long sleep in Flanders Fields. 

The picture of that smiling young soldier’s face 
stays in my memory as representative of many 
such splendid young men sacrificed to the god of 
w r ar needlessly forced on the world by Germany. 
A terrible reckoning is coming to Germany for 
the mills of the gods grind slowdy but they grind 
exceedinglv small. 

- ❖❖ 

home time ago I received a letter and by same 
mail a newspaper from a deaf friend whom I had 
visited on my way west from New York last fall. 
I read the letter and then opened the newspaper 
to behold a bunch of crisp greenbacks pop up 
from between the folds of paper. As the letter 
had not forewarned me of the surprise I was 
rather mystified as to the answer. So I wrote 
the friend to inquire what it was all about and 
what I was to do with the “present.” It tran- 
spired that she had been to the bank, drawn some 
money and after paying some bills had stuffed 
the money with the paper in her bag and forgot- 
ten all about it. Then she searched high and low 
for the missing money and had regretfully charged 
it to “loss” when my letter cleared up the mys- 
tery. 


THERE IS A SHIP. 

There is a ship with golden sails, 

A ship with silver spars. 

That I can take, asleep, awake, 

Beyond the sunset bars, 

That bears me on a soundless sea 
Up to the shining stars. 

I leave the world’s dim shore behind, 

I leave bright spire and dome, 

And cross unmeasured leagues of joy; 

Unnumbered miles of foam, 

Forgetting cares, and tears, and pain, 
Contented but to roam. 

The world forgot — ah well forgot! 

My deepest sorrows gone, 

How wonderful’s that white ship 
That leads me to the dawn, 

And takes my troubled heart and cries 
“Sail on, and on, and on.” 

Imagination is her name! 

She never rests, but flies 
Upon the creamy sea of dreams 
Beyond God’s bluest skies; 

O ship of joy! O ship of love. 

That leads to paradise! 

— Charles Hanson Towne. 


Serious Impediment.— Doris— “Whv don’t you 
marry her?” 

Jack — "Ed like to, unfortunately, she has an 
impediment in her speech.” 

Doris — “What is it?” 

Jack— “She can’t say 4 Yes.’ ’’—London Tit-Bits. 


\es, sir; an de las time I was wounded, they was in 
such a hurry ter sew me up. they went and left a sponge 
mside me — and it’s there now.” 

‘Good gracious! Doen’t it hurt you?” 

, ."No, sir, thank you. But it do make me most uncommon 
thirsty.” 
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The Miessner's portability is another feature adapting it particularly to school use. It weighs 
only about half as much as the average upright piano. Two small boys can move it from room 
to room easily. Two men can carry it up or down stairs. Every class in the school can have the 
use of a piano if there is a Miessner on each floor. 


Attractive Offer to Schools 


The MIESSNER Piano 


Because of the valuable publicity gained in 
each community where there is a Miessner in 
use, we make a special offer to schools. In this 
way your school can procure a Miessner Piano 


at about half of what you would pay for the 
.average upright piano. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it to us. We 
will mail you a copy of the Miessner Piano 
catalog and explain our popular sales plan. 


T HE wonderful vibration of the little 
Miessner Piano makes it a most valu- 
able aid in rhythm work, its vibration 
exceeding that of many larger, more 
expensive instruments. 


Every pupil in a large class room feels the 
Miessner’s vibration easily. 


This miniature piano is only 43 inches high 
permitting the instructor playing it to look 
.Lover the top and watch the class. 


Jackson Piano Co. 
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144 Reed Street, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


State 


| Without any obligation on my part, please send me | 

| the Miessner catalog and full information about your I 

| offer to schools. 

| Name | 

| School | 

| Position | 


| JACKSON PIANO CO., 

| 144 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Most Valuable Aid 
in Rhythm Work 


Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. 
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In the World 
of the Deaf 


We are going to make strenuous efforts to restore 
the Advance to its normal size in the near future. 
Several things have conspired to make the reduced 
size desirable — even when it was not desirable. Of 
late the paper has carried nothing but school news. 
Here is hoping we may do better in the future — the 
immediate furture. — Illinois Advance. 


E. L. Schetnan, a deaf man, of Dupree, S. D,, was 
elected last June a director of the school board of 
his district to fill the position of treasurer for three 
years. He is no doubt the only deaf man in South 
Dakota to fill such a position, if not in the whole 
United States. We wish we could report more of 
such marks of confidence as the above. — Wisconsin 
Times. 


Mr. David Singerman, of Altoona, Pa., recently 
purchased a house, which he and his family expect 
to occupy in May. Every deaf couple with the ex- 
ception of two — one of whom expects to huy in the 
near future — now own their own homes in that town. 
The following is a list of Altoona deaf real estate 
owners: Messrs. Jacob Otto, Charles E. Savior, Abram 
Charles Warren, John R. Me Intyre and David 
Singerman. The foregoing is surely a record to be 
proud of. 


There are various methods of teaching speech- 
reading and speech. Some of them are good ; some 
are poor. Some are old ; some are yet in the experi- 
mental stage. Progress is evidently being made 
toward the best method. There is reason to expect 
that some day the gift of speech acceptable in the 
forum of the world’s activities will come to the deaf, 
and that the power to read speech from facial 
expression will be perfected. There are still un- 
explored regions of the art of teaching speech-reading 
and speech, and the possibility of making new 
discoveries may well animate ambitious teachers of 
the deaf. The subject is fascinating and challenges 
the best efforts. — Exchange. 


“The pure oral method” of teaching is a phrase 
often heard among teachers of the deaf. It is a war 
signal between hostile camps. The expression seems 
to be ambiguous and to call for definition or expla- 
nation. What for example, is the “pure oral” method 
of teaching arithmetic, geography, or history? Each 
of these subjects is taught by some method, good or 
poor, but the term “oral” does not apply to any of 
them. Evidently the term “oral” refers to a method of 
expression, not of instruction. The deaf express what 
they know’ by signs, finger spelling, speech, or writing, 
each of which may be termed a method of expression, 
but none of them is a method of teaching. The ex- 
pression “oral method of teaching the deaf” is 
therefore misleading and might well be dropped in 
the interest of clearness. If this were done a lot of 
meaningless and acrimonious discussion w'ould be 
avoided. — Exchange. 


Mr. Carl W. Spencer one of our former pupils, 
reports good business as a barber in Livingston, 
Montana, in partnership with a hearing man named 
Harvey A. Cosley. The shop is also equipped with 
baths. Livingston is on the main line toward the 
northern gate of Yellowstone Park. Mr. Spencer 
wonders why there are not more deaf barbers. 
Several others asked the same question. So far as it 
is known there are two successful barbers in Penn- 
sylvania in Mr. George W. Matthews of Roxborough 
and Mr. George C. Saunders of Gallitzin. Mr. James 
A. George, Philadelphia, was also a first-class barber 
but has moved to Portland, Oregon, where he is still 
plying the trade. Mr. Spencer offers a good argu- 
ment in favor of barbering and that is improvement 
in lip-reading from association with his different 
customers. We extend congratulations to him and 
wish him still greater success. — Mt Airy ff orld. 


Why do so many teachers of the deaf ignore text- 
books or use poor or antiquated ones? The fact 
that text-books are some times misused or too ex- 
clusively is not a good reason for banishing them 
from the class-room. In schools for the hearing text- 
books are often followed too closely, but in schools 
for the deaf thev are used too little. A proper gold- 
en mean should be sought. It is clearly a mistake 
to expect the deaf to grow mentally as they should on 
the small amount of food given them in the class- 
room. They need a lot of similar food outside and 
books are one means of providing it. It goes with- 
out saying that the text-books should be of the right 
■sort, up to date and adapted to the pupils. Text- 


books written for hearing children do not always meet 
the needs of the deaf, and it may be said those writ- 
ten for the deaf are not in all cases above criticism. 
There seems to be an opportunity for some one to 
write text-books for the deaf, containing the inform- 
ation most useful to them, expressed in simple lan- 
guage. — Exchange. 


Unbelievable as it may be, yet it is a fact that in 
many of our schools there are children whose fathers 
and mothers are actually afraid of them. By this we 
mean the parents, who probably at a loss to know 
how to treat their children devoid of the sense of 
hearing, or out of mercy, let them have everthing 
they w’ant, or are afraid to refuse a thing. With 
such children we find a great task to do. They are 
usually what we call “spoiled children.” When 
they are subject to school discipline, they naturally 
feel sore about it, and at times they let their minds 
turn towards home where they could do as they 
please. A large percent of the “runaway” children 
are from this class. They usually make tardy prog- 
ress in their school-work, and are the source of great 
trouble to the officers. But in a ftw cases we have 
made success with such children, and they have 
become splendid boys and girls to the great sur- 
prise of their parents. 

We W'ould consider it our duty to point out to the 
parents of such children their grave mistake, for 
most of them do not realize what harm they are doing 
to them. 

Only through co-operation of parents in discipline, 
can we hope to make success with such children. 
School Herald. 


The Texas Instituution has been quite a training 
school for superintendents. Besides giving exper- 
ience to nine raw recruits, all of whom died aborning 
Texas has sent out seven trained and experienced prin- 
cipals and superintendents — a larger number than 
any other school in the country. Harris Taylor was 
called from Texas to the principalship of the 
Kentucky School, later to Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, 
and from there to the superintendency of the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York City. A. H. 
Walker left Texas to be principal of the Tennessee 
School and went from there to the superintendency 
of the Florida School. Miss Ethel Hilliard succeeded 
Harris Taylor as principal in Kentucky and later 
was placed at the head of the Central Institute, St. 
Louis. Paul Martin while teaching in Texas received 
his appointment to the superintendency of the Idaho 
School. Upon his voluntary resignation he was suc- 
ceeded by W. E. Taylor from the Texas School. J. 
W. Blattner, for a quarter of a century principal of 
the Texas School, finally accepted the superintendeucy 
of the North Dakota School, and is now at the head 
of the Oklahoma School. Wirt A. Scott went from 
Texas to the principalship of the Oklahoma School 
where he served for six years and until he was 
appointed superintendent of the Mississippi School. 

The Texas school may be better off for having 
gotten rid of some of this old blood but in all 
probability several decades will have elapsed before 
it will have again turned out from its teaching force 
an equal number of principals and superintendents 
for other schools. — Deaf Mississipfiian. 


To Miss Esther Lawver, a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, total deafness seems to be no 
handicap in securing a college education. She was 
deprived of her hearing in her infancy, and altho 
she can speak a little, she seldom uses her voice, due 
to her inability to hear. She prefers to converse 
with a pencil and writing pad, and adds emphasis 
to her conversation by way of nods, gestures, and a 
prodigality of smiles. 

Miss Lawver is the daughter of Mrs. E. A. Law- 
ver, 46 South Grant street. She has never in any of 
her school or college work made an average of less 
than 90 per cent. And yet she has found time to 
take a prominent part in athletics. She received her 
diploma from West Denver High School last June 
after a few months of high school work, having ob- 
tained enough preparatory work in the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind at Colorado 
Springs and from Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C. 

In 1916 when Miss Lawver completed her studies 
at the Colorado School for the Deaf, she was 
awarded a scholarship from Gallaudet College, the 
only college in the world for the deaf, which she at- 
tended for two years. She was unable to complete 
the course there on account of ill health. Having 
lived in Colorado all of her life, she could not with- 
stand the rigors of an Eastern winter. 

“I have got a bit mixed in my plans,” she said, 
in discussing her future work, “but I am hoping to 
win a B. A. degree from the University, and I do 
hope to secure from my study something that will 
enable me to do something useful and worth while.” 

Miss Lawver expects to take an active part in 
University athletics later in the year. Last year she 


won a basket ball letter at West Side High, where she 
was considered one of the best players on the women’* 
quintet. She was awarded the silver championship 
cup by the Athletic Association at Colorado School 
in 1916 as the best all-around girl athlete . — Rocky 
Mountain News. 


That office work is a desirable opening for deaf 
women has been made evident by a number of our 
young ladies. The modern business office is divided 
into different departments, rendering it possible for 
deaf women with training and personality to slip into 
certain positions, and fill them with ability. Cost 
work, typewriting, filing; preparing monthly state- 
ments or reports, and other related subdivisions of 
work are easily adaptable to deaf women. The fact 
that those of our alumni who are doing office work 
are doing well, finding it no difficulty to make them- 
selves valuable at their work as companionable with 
their associates, may be sampled by the case of Mit* 
Charlotte Schwagler of Buffalo who is with the firm 
of Barnum Bros , makers of house and porch dresse*. 
She says: 

“I am in the Cost Department doing stamping and 
pricing job tickets. The work is pleasant and give* 
one excellent practice in accuracy. My fellow work- 
ers are congenial. 

My work is part of a business that is well organized 
for efficiency. Barnum House and Porch Dresses are 
made of the best materials and under the best condi- 
tions by happy and satisfied workers who have been 
carefully trained to their work in a school that is run 
on the most apprbved principles. These dresse* 
have the adjustable hem which allows for their being 
let down after the first washing; have menders of 
dress material attached to each garment for necessary 
repairs; are provided with double wear arm-shield* 
to insure protection against strain and wear; and most 
of these dresses are adjustable at the waist-line. 

Every step in the process of manufacture is under 
close supervision by experts. The workers take prid* 
in their part pf the work, and the result is that th« 
whole place is pervaded by a congenial spirit of co- 
operation. Small wonder why I like my work, which 
is supervised from the office ; and I would urge deaf 
girls now in school to fit themselves for the high stand- 
ards of efficiency that they will find wherever they 
go to work.” — Rochester N. Y. Advotate. 


DEAF PRINCE 

Children of the king and queen of Spain recently re- 
ceived their first communion in the chapel of the royal 
palace at Madrid. They are the Infants Jaime, Bea- 
tree and Maria Christina, aged respectively 10, 9 and 
7 vears. Prince Jaime is deaf and dumb .—Oregonian. 


A NEW AID TO HEARING. 

Mr. Gust W. Johnson, of Stockholm, Sweden, ha* 
invented and patented a new device to aid the hear- 
ing of the deaf. “It functions without the auditory 
canal through the ears. The method used is ‘medium 
wave,’ not air conduction, and the instrument is very 
sensitive. It is possible by this method to increase the 
sound energy to a hitherto unknown, incalculably high 
degree. Tests have been made with good results at 
hospitals and in schools for the deaf. The Inspector 
of the Instruction of the Deaf in Sweden has recom- 
mended that a government appropriation of 5,800 
crowns be placed at Mr. Johnson's disposal for the 
purpose of study' and investigation.'' Mr. Johnson 
hopes to visit America in the near future. — Annals. 


DEAF BOY WON FIGHT WITH WOLVES. 

Only the fact that he is a quick and expert shot 
with a rifle saved the life of Howard Lines, 15 years 
old, the son of G. O. Lines, city clerk of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, when he and a boy companion of the state school 
for the deaf were attacked by two hungry wolves 
yesterday. 

The boys w-ere standing near the carcass of a horse 
when the wolves attacked them from behind. Young 
Lines killed one instantly, but the other sprang at 
his throat, deflecting the gun barrel as Lines pulled 
the trigger for the second time. The shot penetrated 
the boy’s foot. The wolf charged again, and, just 
as it closed with the boy. Lines wounded the animal 
fatallv and escaped without serious injury. — Mo. 
Record. 


HAVE DEFECTVE HEARING 
Statistics of the school children of Renville County, 
Minn., made by the Superintendent of Schools of that 
county, disclose the fact that seventeen per cent have 
defective hearing. This taken in conjuntion with the 
statement that “Renville County is prosperous, there 
are few poor people, no child is underfed, and no one 
wilfully neglected,” should have considerable bearing 
upon the proportionate defects in hearing of school 
children in other States of the Union. 

Dr. Tate, the Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, has addressed a letter to the 
authorities, in which he very properly urges that those 
whose hearing is so defective as to obstruct their 
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JOHN HELLERS 

A faithful treasurer of the Detroit N. F. S. D. div. No. 2, 
for 3 years aud he is hoped to be re elected again for the 
fourth term of 1920. He is well liked by all for his 
pleasant and mild manners. 


program in schools for the hearing, should be sent to 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

If the pure, crisp climate of Minnesota has not been 
a safeguard against deficient hearing among the chil- 
dren of that State, it is only reasonable to fear that in 
communities where there are less advantages, a 
greater percentage of children must suffer from defec- 
tive hearing and be retarded in the acquisition of an 
education. 

This matter should be looked into by experts, and 
all children with deficient hearing should be sent to 
the schools established for the special benefit of the 
deaf. The States, one and all, uphold the right, as 
well as the necessity, of every child to be trained and 
educated to see that no child is confined to conditions 
that militate against success in school, which is in 
a large degree equivalent to success in after life. The 
State is made richer or poorer in proportion to the 
ability or ignorance of its citizens. — Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SCHOOL IN CHARGE OF 
A DEAF PRINCIPAL 

The many Wisconsin friends of Mrs. Ralph Webber, 
better known to the readers of The Times as Miss De- 
light Rice, will be surprised to learn that she is going 
to Siberia as a Red Cross nurse. Mrs. Webber became 
identified with the Wisconsin School in 1903 as teacher 
of a class of deaf-blind students — Eva Halliday, Anna 
Johnson and Minnie Dunck. She was eminently suc- 
cessful and her work here attracted attention. In 1916 
she returned to home state, Ohio, to become the special 
teacher of a deaf-blind boy. 

While teaching in the Columbus school she took an 
examination under the United States goverment civil 
service, for the purpose of becoming a teacher in a sim- 
ilar school in the Philippine Islands. She passed the 
examinations with honors and the position was offered 
her by the insular bureau. She sailed from San Fran- 
cisco May, 1907, for Manila, where she has since been 
principal of the school for the deaf. 

Mr. Charles M. Rice, father of Mrs. Webber, is in 
charge of the Manila school. He is a semi-mute. — 
Wisconsin Times. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


Our school was founded in 1849. At that time 
•Iavery was in full force in the United States. 

There lived in the county below us a wealthy 
planter who owned many slaves. Among his slaves 
was a deaf boy. 

All the education that slaves received was that 
given by some member of the family of the owner. 
Of course the maid was taught by the mother of the 
home or by the young mistress upon whom she wait- 
ed ; while the bodyguard received his instruction 
from the master. In many families — in most of them 
— the slaves who worked in the fields received little 
or no education. 

This wealthy planter decided to have his deaf 
•lave educated. 

He brought him to this school and made arrange- 
ments for him to work in the school and in the eve- 
nings to be taught by some member of the superin- 
tendent’s family. 

The boy proved a good worker and an apt pupil. 

The superintendent of the school at that time, 
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THOMAS J. KENNEY 

President of the Detroit Association for the Deaf, Vice- 
President of Detroit N. F. S. D. div. No. 2, and chairman 
of the X. A. D. Convention Committee. He is believed to 
be the hardest worker among the Deaf in Detroit. 


Rev. N. P. Walker, father of our present superin- 
tendent, decided that he would like to own the slave. 
The school was then a private enterprise and he 
owned several slaves who worked for the school and 
he felt that this deaf slave would be a good buy. 

Supt. N. P. Walker offered the owner a fancy 
price for the deaf slave — offered more for him than 
he would have if he had been a hearing slave. He 
was greatly surprised when he found out that the 
owner had turned down his offer. The owner ex- 
plained that he did not care to part with this deaf 
slave at any price. That he wished him for a body- 
guard. That, being deaf, he was peculiarly fitted 
for this position as he could not hear what was being 
said. — The Palmetto Leaf. 


“DUAL” SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
BLIND. 

These schools are found in nine states: California. 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho Montana. South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. In a number 
of other states the blind and the deaf were educated 
together for a greater or less length of time — either 
the two classes being provided for jointly from the 
first or a department for the blind being later created 
in the schools for the deaf. In the course of time in 
these states the classes have been separated and 
distinct schools for the blind have been set up. 

As a general thing, this union of the blind with 
the deaf has been regarded as unfortunate policy. 
It has been declared: “They have nothing in com- 
mon in the matter of education, and the bringing 
of the two classes together is a prolific source of 
friction and comprise.” Against the arrangement 
educators of both classes have protested, though the 
strongest opposition has come from those concerned 
with the instruction of the blind. In a dual school 
it almost necessarily results that injustice is done to 
the blind. Even though unintentionally, they are 
found to be discriminated against. — Selected. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN BECOMES MECHANIC 

Art and the cost of living, traditionally at outs, 
have become so widely separated under the stress 
of modem prices that Douglas Tilden, San Francisco 
deaf-mute sculptor, known the world over, has 
abandoned a calling for a trade. He now presides 
at a lathe in the Johnson Gear Company’s plant at 
747 Folsom St. 

Designer of three monuments that grace Market 
St., two in Golden Gate Park, and one of the cam- 
pus of the University of California, Tilden is now 
directing the delicate touch of his skilled hands to 
the production of automobile parts. For he has 
found that a mechanical and industrial age pays 
more money and more regularly for machines than 
for sculpture. 

The war, according to Tilden, has accentuated 
the mechanical tendencies of the times, and art has 
fallen into greater disregard. The dollar seeks the 
workshop rather than the studio. 

Among Tilden’s works that are familiar to every 
San Franciscan are the Native Son’s monument at 
Van Ness Ave., and Market St.; the Volunteers’ 
monument at Golden Gate Ave., and Market St., and 
the Mechanics’ monument at Battery and Market 


Sts.; Junipero Serra and the Baseball Player in 
Golden Gate Park and the football statue near the 
Le Conte Oak at Berkeley. — San Francisco Examiner. 


INFORMAL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 
Last month a friend wrote asking if we have teach- 
ers’ meetings in this school. We have. But we do not 
have regular meetings. We have meetings only on 
call of the Principal or the Head Teacher. And at 
these meetings no papers are read having to do with 
the art (or the science) of teaching the deaf. The 
meetings are informal. The presiding officer states 
the object of the meeting, gives out information and 
invites suggestions. Discussion is free and open and 
lively. Good feeling always prevails. The teachers 
leave the meeting in a clear atmosphere. This order 
of things suits us all right. Little or nothing can be 
gained by listening for an hour or more to a teacher 
discussing some problem of the school room. Minds 
differ. Experience is unequal. Understanding rare 
— that is, understanding of the pupil. It follows then 
that such meetings, where the time is consumed in 
listening to papers and discussions of the above 
character, are dry and empty of any lasting benefit. 
Besides this there are other arguments against the 
holding of regular teachers’ meetings for the discus- 
sion of papers on the teaching of some object. The 
teacher of an advanced grade has nothing in common 
with the teacher of a primary grade. They are dif- 
ferent persons doing a different grade of work. Hence 
when the primary teacher is slated for a paper on, 
say, ‘How to Teach Language to Deaf Pupils in the 
Primary Grades,” the teacher of tne advanced grades 
has no interest in the subject and attends the meeting 
and sits it out only from a sense of duty. If a school 
is large enough and has many teachers grouped in 
different departments, meetings may be held with 
profit. But even then the guarantee of real benefit is 
nil for the resason that no two minds are alike and no 
two teachers teach and plan the same way. It is all 
due to the individuality of creation. Teachers may be 
trained to think as a more dominant figure thinks, and 
this may be absorbed unconsciously through attendance 
at meetings and hearing often this same voice with 
its compelling enunciations but it would mean an 
artificial echo in the person of the teacher thus con- 
verted. This would in turn tend to destroy the natu- 
ralness and grace of the competent and the result 
would be the rearing in an artificial atmosphere child- 
ren who emerge bearing the certain taint. The smoth- 
ering of naturalness and individuality should be dis- 
couraged, and we can only do our part when we de- 
pend less upon cut and dried papers that all too often 
have little to do with our own work but which we may 
think are of use to us in our yearning to be efficient in 
our chosen profession. — H'. S. Runde in The California 
A’ cii’S. 



LESLIE I. LARSEN 


Graduate of the Illinois School, now linotype oper- 
ator at the Chicago Post Office. Member of Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, also Chicago Division 
No. 1, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and 
of the Silent Athletic Club. 


HARD ON THE PATIENT 
The professor at the medical college had been lec- 
turing upon the strength and value of a certain 
medicine, and at the end of the talk began a short 
examination. 

“Now, sir,” said he, turning to one of the students, 
“in a case such as I have described, how much of the 
medicine would you administer and how often?” 

A teaspoon every hour,” came the reply. There was 
a short pause and then the student said hastily: “If 
you please, sir, I’d like to change my answer, I — er — ” 
“Too late,” said the professor solemnly, “Your 
patient is already dead.”' — Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. 
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ABOUT A WONDERFUL DEAF ARTIST. 
The famous Church of the Escurial in Spain, fre- 
quented by many of her kings and queens, had no 
less than twenty works of large size painted by Juan 
.Fernandez Navarrette, commonly called “'El Mudo.” 
•“The Mute.” Of his works, it is said, “he painted no 
face that was dumb and although mute himself, his 
i breathing pencil lent to his canvas a voice more 
eloquent than many a speech.” 

“El Mudo was a man of great talent, and in an 
uncommon degree versed in sacred and profane 
history and in mythology. He read .and wrote, played 
at cards and expressed his meaning by signs with 
singular clearness, to the admiration of all who 
•conversed with him.” Navarrette was born of noble 
parents in Spain, in 1526. He was attacked in his 
ithird year by a serious disease which deprived him 
-of hearing and consequently of speech. He had no 
opportunity of learning either orally or by finger- 
spelling for the methods of instructing the deaf were 
not then introduced. In his childhood he expressed his 
ployed him to execute pictures for the Escurial. The 
most celebrated of the works he there produced are a 
Nativity, a Baptism of Christ, and Abraham Receiving 
The Three Angels. He exectued many other altar- 
pieces, all characterized by boldness and freedom in 
-design, and by the rich warm coloring which has 
acquired for him the surname of The Spanish Titian, 
ideas and wants by rough sketches in chalk and char- 
coal, a practice in which he showed great readiness of 
, hand, learning to draw as other children learn to 
speak. His father placed him in a nearby mon- 
astery under the care of a friar. This monk after 
teaching him all that he himself knew, advised his 
father to send him to Italy. He was still very young 
at this time. He visited Florence, Rome, Naples and 
Milan, and is said to have studied for a considerab!- 
time in the school of Titian at Venice. He appeares 
not to have painted anything worthy of mention while 
in Italy. In 1858 Philip II summoned him to Madrid 
with the title of king’s painter and a salary, and em- 

“When Titian’s celebrated picture of the Last 
Supper arrived at the Escurial, it was found to be too 
large for its destined place in the refectory. The 
King having ordered it to be cut, El Mudo manifested 
a lively indignation at that profanation, and by 
means of signs offered to furnish an exact copy of it. 
The King understood the signs, but remained inflexi- 
ble in his purpose. He recognized his fault after the 
death of Navarrette, who gave on his occasion a 
striking proof of his good judgement and of his bold 
spirt of independence. The king declared later that 


none of his Italian painters, except Titian, were 
equal to the mute Spaniard. 

“El Mudo died at Toledo, in 1579, in the 53rd 
year of his age. At the time of his death he, 
unfortunately, had lived to finish only eight of the 
thirty-two large pictures for the side altars of the 
church of the Escurial. 

Shortly before his death, he confessed himself 
three times to the curate of the parish of Santo 
Vincente by means of signs which that ecclesiastic 
declared were as intelligible as speech. — Condensed 
from the Annals, 

OBITUARY 

(From St. John’s Episcopal Church Leaflet, Dec. 21, 
1919.) 

Mrs. Sarah F. Lewis, wife of Mr. Norman V. 
Lewis, has entered the rest of Paradise. Her imme- 
diate illness was of short duration. Sunday last she 
was taken with a stroke of paralysis and gradually 
grew worse til! she peacefully fell asleep, Friday, 
Dec. 19, at 11:17 p. m. Mrs. Lewis was born in 
England, June 3, 1840. She was born normal, but in 
early childhood was deprived of hearing through 
scarlet fever. She received a good education at the 
Yorkshire school for the deaf. After leaving school 
she learned the trades of dressmaking and cooking, 
in both of which she excelled to a remarkable degree. 
In 1862 she, with two of her sisters who likewise lost 
their hearing through scarlet fever in childhood, 
moved to Sheffield, where one of the sisters married 
Mr. Thos. Widd. In 1874 she joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Widd and went to Canada where Mr. Widd founded 
the Mackay school for the deaf at Montreal, of which 
she became the matron, and remained there till 1881 
when she removed to Toronto where she met Mr. N. 
V. Lewis and was married the following year. In 
1886 she with her husband came to Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Lewis early inherited a taste for horticulture 
from her father, who was gardener to the Duke of 
Newcastle. She took great pride in her chosen hobby, 
and before the infirmities of age forbade her she 
devoted considerable time to the cultivation of the 
choicest variety of flowers, so that her garden was 
a veritable paradise of beauty. Since living in Los 
Angeles she and her husband have been active 
workers among the deaf-mutes, carrying on the 
mission originally established by her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Thos. Widd. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lewis have 
been members of St. John’s Parish since their coming 
to Los Angeles. Mr. Lewis, who is the warden and 


treasurer of Ephphatha Mission for the deaf, has the 
sympathy of the Rector and members of St. John's in 
his bereavement. Funeral services will be conducted 
this afternoon at 3 o’clock from Peck & Chase 
Undertaking Parlors, 1213 South Figueroa Street, by 
the Rev. Clarence E. Webb, our missionary to deaf- 
mutes. 

PERSONAL MENTION 

Mr. Edward E. Ragna, a former teacher of the 
New Jersey School, is now Stock clerk in the 
stock room of the Stamford Foundry Co., and 
says he is thoroughly satisfied with his job, 
altho his ambition is to rise to other heights. 

Mr. W. E. Shaw, the deaf-mute electrician is 
going to open a private laboratory in Cambridge, 
Mass. His son is at present attending Technical Col- 
lege, taking up the electrical branch. 

According to the Illinois Advance, Rev-. P. J. Ha- 
senstab and Rev. H. S. Rutherford have been re- 
appointed for another year to the Methodist Mission. 

Mr. Harry E. Smith is located for the winter in 
the finest printing offices in the West, at Ogden, 
Utah. 

Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed, of Milwaukee, VVil, is 
tjying to open a night class for adult deaf and hard- 
of-hearing under the regular public night-school sy- 
stem. The matter is now in the hands of the Mil- 
waukee School Board and it is believed that they 
will act favorably on it. Mrs. Reed is to be the 
teacher if the scheme goes through. 

told a story of a woman who desired to be thought 

a person of culture despite the defects of her early educa- 
tion. Espying the approching carriage of certain literary 
persons she called out to her son “Oh James ! Mr. and 

Mrs. are coming up. Do get out the works of Mr. 

Ensign Clompedos and give the place a littry conversa- 
shioslionary appearence.” (This is true.) 

Joan “Parson ’e is haiways harkin’ for money for his 
eatin’ happaratus. Why dont *e say right out as ’ow ’e 
wants a set of new teeth?” 


If you are tired of Moving Around from one Job to Another 

Losing Time and Money 

or 

Desire to Better your Present Condition 

GOODYEAR 

Offers you permanent work the year ’round — GOOD MONEA and an open door to 
advancement. 

This is an opportunity for inexperienced men between the ages of 18--45, in good physical 
condition. 

We now employ five hundred deaf-mutes, maintain a splendid Club house, encourage 
athletics, and offer educational advantages free of charge. 

A copy of “SILENT WORKER’S SPECIAL” will be sent upon request. 


Communicate with A. D. MARTIN, Labor Division 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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RELIGIOUS 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO THE DEAF. 
(Protestant Episcopal) 

Chicago. AH Angel’s Church for the Deaf, 6122 Indiana 
Ave. The Rev. George F. Flick, Priest in-charge, 214 
East 55th Street, Chicago, 111. Services every Sunday at 
3 P. SI. Holy Communion first Sunday at 11 A. M. 
Meetings in the Parish House by appointment. Services 
outside Chicago by appointment. 

Connecticut, Diocese of, Hartford, Christ Church, first & 
third Sundays, at 3 P.M., Bridgeport, St.John’s Church 
Park Avenue, second Sundays at 3 P. M. New Haven, 
Trinity Parish House. Temple St., second Sundays, at 7 
P. M. Waterbury. St. John’s Church Parish House, third 
Sundays at 7 I*. M. Services at Pittsfield, and Springfield, 
Mass., by appointment. 

Dioceses of Washington and the Virginias. Missionary (to 
be appointed) Washington, D. C. Services in the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, every Sunday at 11 A. M.. Richmond, 
Va., Services or Bible Class meetings in St. Andrew’s 
Church, S. Laurel and W. Beverly Sts., at 3 P. M. every 
Sunday. Social meetings, every Friday evening at 8 P. M. 
Western and Central New York and Albany, Dioceses of. 

Missionary, the Rev. H. C. Merrill, Frankfort, N. Y. 
(temporary address.) Services in Albany, Troy, Schnectady, 
Hudson, Amsterdam, Herkimer. Rome, Syracuse, Oneida, 
Utica, Geneva. Rochester, Buffalo, Binghamton, Elmira, 
and other places, by appointment. 

Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Williamport, Pittsburg, and Erie, 
Dioceses of. Missionary’ the Rev. Franklin C. Smileau, 
Selins Grove, Pa- First Sunday, St. Luke’s, Scranton, 
2:30 P.M. ; St. Stephen's, Wilkes Barre, 7:30 P.M. Second 
Sunday, St. James, Lancaster, 10 :30 A.M. ; Trinity, Stefl- 
ton, 3 P.M. ; St. John's, York, 6:30 P.M. Third Sunday, 
Trinity, Easton. 11 A.M. ; Church of the Mediator, Allen 
town, '2 P.M. : Christ Chapel, Reading, 7:30 P.M. Fourth 
Sunday, St. Mark’s. Johnstown ; Christ Church, Greens- 
burg : ‘ Trinity Chapel, Pittsburg, (hour of service an- 
nounced by card notices.) St. Matthew’s, Wheeling, \\ . 
Va , services every Sunday afternoon at 2 :30 unless 
otherwise announced hy the Pricst-in-charge. Lebanon, 
Altoona. Erie. Williamsport, Franklin, _ Shamokm, Mitles- 
burg and other places are served on Weekdays by specia 
sburg and other places are served on Weekdays by special 
appointment. 


Los Angeles, Diocese of. Ephphatha Mission for the Deaf, 
St. Paul's pro-catheral Parish House, 523 S. Olive at., 
Los Angeles, Cal. The Rev. Clarence E. W ebb Mission- 
ary-in-charge. Services every Sunday afternoon at 3 P. M. 
Maryland Diocese of. Missionary, the Rev. O. J. Whildm, 
2100 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md Grace Deaf- 
Mute Mission. Grace & St. Peter’s Church. Park Avenue 
and Monument Street, Baltimore. Services every Sunday 
3 PM. Week day meetings in the Parish House every 
Friday evening. Services are also held m St. lauls, 
Frederick, every second Sunday of the month at 11 AM., 
St. John's Hagerstown, second Sunday, 8 P M . Emma 
nuel Church, Cumberland, second Monday, 8 P. M., Other 
places by appointment. 

Mid-Western Dioceses. Missionary — The Rev. Clarence 

W. Charles, 472 Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. (Schedule 
of services to be announced) Services in Canton, St. Paul s 
Church, every third Sunday at 2 P. M-, Akron^ St Paul s 
everv third and fourth Sundays, at 7 .30 P. M. B > r< 
W F. Durian. Lav-Reader, 356 Carroll Street, Akron. Ohio. 


Missouri, Diocese of. St. Louis. St. Thomas Mission oi 
the Deaf, located at Christ Church Cathedral, 13th & 
Locust Streets. The Rev. J. H. Cloud. M. A., D. D. 2606 
Virginia Avenue. St. Louis, Mo., Minister m-charge. A. 
O. Steidemann, Lay-Reader, Miss Hattie L- T>eem, Sunday 
School Teacher. Sunday School at 9.30 A. M., Sunday 
Services, at 10.45 A. M. Lectures, socials and other events 
•ccording to local annual programmes and special announce- 
raents at services . 

New York City. St. Ann’s Church, 511 W. 148th Street. 

Rev. John Chamberlain, D. D., Vicar; Rev John H 
Kent, M. A., Curate. Services every Sunday 9 A. M. and 
3 P. M. For week-day gatherings in the Parish House, 
aee notices in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. Sunday services 
also held at stated intervals in Brooklyn, Jersey Ctiy, 
Newark, and other near by places. 

New England Missions. The Rev. G. H. Hefflon, care of 
Y. M. C. A., Hartford, Conn. Minister in charge Lay- 
Readers, Edwin W. Frisbee, Albert S. Tufts and J. S. 
Light. Parish Visitor, Mrs. C. M. Chase. 

St. Andrew’s Silent Mission, Trinity Parish House, 
Copley Square, Boston. Services every Sunday at 11 A. M. 
Haverhill, Trinity Church, 1st Sunday, 3 P. M. Salem, 
Federal St. Church, Second Sunday, 2.15 P. M. Lynn, St. 
Stephen’s, Third Sunday at 3 P. M., Everett, N. E. Home 
for Deaf-Mutes, Third Sunday at 3 P. M., Worcester All 
Saints’, Fourth Sunday, at 3 P. M.. Providence, R. I., Grace 
Church, Fourth Sunday, at 3 P. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. All Souls’ Church, 16th above Allegheny 
Ave. Rev. C. O. Dantzer minister-in-charge, 3432 N. 21st 
Street. Lay-Readers, J. S. Reider, W. H. Lipsett, & J. H. 
Pulver. Parish Visitor, Mrs. M. J. Syle. 

Services every Sunday 3 P. M. Bible Class, 4.30 P. M. 
First & Third Sundays also at 10.30 A. M. Week-day 
meetings in the Parish House, Thursday afternoons and 
evenings and Saturday evenings. Other days by appoint- 
ment. Sunday services at stated intervals in St. John’s, 
Camden, N. J., St. Paul’s, Chester, Pa., St. Andrew’s, 
Wilmington, Del., Home for Aged & Infirm Deaf, Doyles- 
town, Pa., & Trinity Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Southern Dioceses. The Rev. H. Lorraine Tracy, Mission- 
ary, 917 Asia Street, Baton Rouge, La. Services every 
Sunday at 3 P. M., in St. Paul’s New Orleans. Services 
at other points by appointment. 

North Carolina, Diocese of, Missionary, The Rev. Roma 
C. Fertune, Durham, N. C. Services every Sunday after- 
noon, in St, Philip’s Church, Durham, N. C. Other places 
by appointment. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Services in St. Matthew’s Church, 

Chapline & 15th Sts, at 2.30 P. M. every Sunday. 
Other times by appointment, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Lynchburg, Danville, Roanoke, Bristol, Virginia ; Charle- 
ston, Huntington, Fairmont, Clarksburg, Grafton, Parker- 
sburg. West Virginia, and other places services by appoint- 
ranent. 


METHODIST-ESPISCOPAL MISSIONS 
Chicago. 111. Pastor, the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, 4426 
Baltimore. Md. Christ Church for the Deaf, Pierce St., cor. 
Episcopal Church, S. E- corner N. Clark and W. Washing- 
ton streets. The Rev. P. J. Hasenstab 4426 CalumetAve. — 
Services every Sunday at 3 P. M. Epworth League devot- 
ional meeting at 4:30 P. M. Weekday meetings at the 
houses by appointments every Wednesday night. Services 
outside in Illinois Conference district during the week after 
third Sunday. 

Henry S. Rutherford, assistant pastor, 6511 Blackstone 
Ave., Chicago itinerates in Northern and Central Illiinois, 
Iowa, St. Joseph and Kansas City Mo., Lincoln and Omaha 
Nebraska by appointments. 

Schroeder St. The Rev. D. E- Meylan, 949 W r . Franklin 
Street. Services every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 o’clock. 


REFORMED PRESBYSTERIAN CHURCH 

Pittsburgh. Eighth St., Between Penn Avenue & Duquesne 
Way. The Rev. T. H. Acheson Pastor. Mrs. J. M. 
Keith, Interpreter. 


LUTHERAN MISSIONS FOR THE DEAF 

California Mission. Rev. N. F. Jensen, 312 S. Glassell 
St., Orange. Cal. Los Angeles, Cal., Trinity Lutheran 
Church, W. 18th and Cherry Sts., 2nd and 4th Sundays, 
3 p. m. San Diego, Cal., by appointment. Porterville, 
Cal., by appointment. 

Chicago Mission. Rev. A. C- Dahms, 2028 Cortez St., 
Chicago, Our Savior’s Churchy 2127 Crystal St., Sundays 
and other holy days, 3 p. m. South Bend, Ind., Lutheran 
school, 410 W. Jefferson St., monthly, 3rd Wednesday, 8 
p. m. St. Joseph, Mich., Lutheran Church, Pearl and 
Court Sts., monthly, 3rd Tuesday, 7 :30 p. m. Crystal 

Lake, III.. Homes of deaf, monthly, last Sunday. Aurora. 
111., Luth. Church, Jackson and Benton Sts., monthly 3rd 
Sunday, 7 :30 p. m. Valparaiso, lnd., by appointment. 
Kankakee, 111., by appointment. Bremen, Ind., by appoint- 
ment. 


Detroit Mission. Vacant ; served by Rev. W. Gielow, 

North Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Our Savior's Church, 
Pulford off Meldrum, 1st and 3rd Sundays, 10:30 a. m. 
Toledo, Lutheran Church, Vance and Ewing Sts., first 
Sunday of month, 2 :30 p. ra. Cleveland, Anditorium, 
Prospect and 30th Sts., monthly, Saturday evening before 
first Sunday, 8 p. m. Jenera, in Mr. Blackburn’s home on 
the following Saturdays: Dec. 7th March 8th, June 7th, 
7 :30 p. m. Ft. Wayne, St. Paul’s Auditorium. Barr and 
Madison Sts., monthly save in December, March, and June, 
9 a. m. New Haven, bi-monthly, beginning with Sept., on 
the last Sunday of the month, 2:30 p. m., Lutheran Church. 
Flint, bi-monthly, beginning ‘ with October, on the last Sun- 
day of December, 2:30 p. m., Y. M. C. A. Mt. Clemens, in 
the homes of the deaf, by appointment. 

Kansas City Mission. Rev. O. C. Schroeder, 4225 Paseo 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo., Lutheran 
Church, 16th and Cherry Sts., 1st and 3rd Sundays, 3 p. m. 
Omaha, Nebr., Lutheran Church, Benson Sta., 2nd Sunday 
2 :30 p. m. Wichita, Kan., Lutheran Church, 322 Ellis Ave., 
monthly, Wednesday after 3rd Sunday, 8 p. m. Topeka, 
Kan., Lutheran Church, Second and Van Buren Sts., 
monthly, Tuesday after 3rd Sunday, 8 p. m. Sioux City, 
la., New Lutheran School, 614 Jennings St., monthly, 
Friday before 2nd Sunday, 8 p. m. Omaha, Nebr., State 
School, 3223 North 45th St., by appointment, 2nd and 4th 
Sundays. Olathe, Kan., State School, monthly, in evening 
of 1st Sunday in Chapel. Council Bluffs, la., State School, 
second Saturday, 7 :45 p. m. Beatrice, Nebr.. Homes of the 
deaf, by appointment. Lincoln, Nebr., 1400 South St., 
second Thursday. Richmond, Mo., tri-monthly, b:y 
appointment. 


Lutheran School For The Deaf, North Detroit, Mich. The 
^ object of this school is to give its pupils a thorough 
Christian and common education. The regular course of 
instruction occupies from 7 to 8 years. Children are 
admitted from the age of 7 years on. Full information 
and application blanks may be obtained from Rev. Wm. 
Gielow, Supt. North Detroit, Mich. 


Milwaukee Mission. Rev. T. M. Wangerin, 1711 Meinecke 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee, Emmanuel Chapel, 
1711 Meinecke Ave., Sundays and other holy days, 10 a. m. 
Oshkosh, W’is., Trinity Lutheran Church, Bowen and 
School Sts., monthly, 2nd Wednesday. 7 :30 p. m. Sheboy- 
gan, W’is., St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 7th St., near 
Indiana, monthly, 3rd Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. Racine, Wis.. 
St. John’s Church, Erie and Kewaunee Sts., monthly, 3rd 
Sunday, 2 :30 n. m. La Crosse, Wis., Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
bi-monthly, 3rd Wednesday, 8 p. m. Wausau, Wis., Resi 
dence, 618 Central Ave., trimonthly. Merrill, Wis., Trinity 
Church, 109 State St., trimonthly. 

Minneapolis Mission. Rev. J. L- Salvner, 1221 22nd Ave. 

N., Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis, Grace Chapel, 
Girard and. 22nd Ave. N., Sundays and other holv days, 
11 a. m. Duluth, V’. M. C. A., monthly, last Sunday, 

8 p. m. Sioux Falls, S. D., Zion School, first Wednesday, 
7:45 p. m. Fargo, N. D., 112 4th St., N., Thursday after 
2nd Wednesday, 8 p. m. Grand Forks, 608 S. Third St., 
Friday after 2nd Wednesday, 7:45 p. m. Devils Lake, 
State School, Saturday after 2nd Wednesday. 

New York Mission. Rev. A. Boll, 147 E. 33rd St., New 
York City, N. Y. New York, Parish House, 145th St. 
and Convent Ave., Sunday School for pupils of the N. Y. 
Institution for the Deaf, 9 a. m., third floor. Service or 
instruction at 10.45 a. m. Brooklyn, lmmanual Lutheran 
Church, 177 S. 9th.. every Sunday, 3 p. m. Jersey City, 
Lutheran Church, Greenville, on W'arner Ave., monthly, 
first Sunday, 8 p. m. Kingston, N. Y., by appointment. 
Northwest Pacific Mission. Rev. Geo. W. Gaertner, 1628 
20th Ave., Seattle, W’ash. Seattle, W r ash., Trinity 
Lutheran Church, 22nd Ave. and E. Union St., 1st and 
3rd Sundays, 3 p. m. Spokane, W’ash., W. Third Ave. 
and Division St., Tuesdays after 1st and 3rd Sundays, 8 
p. m. and 5th Sunday of month, 3 p. m. Portland, Ore., 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Williams and Graham Aves., 
2nd and 4th Sundays, 3 p. m. Salem, Ore., State School, 
monthly. Vancouver, W r ash., State School, 2nd and 4th 
Sundays, 10:30 a. m. Tacoma, Wash., by appointment. 

St. Louis Mission. Rev. C. Schubkegel, 4536 Labadie Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. St. Louis, Grace Lutheran Church, 
Garrison and St. Louis Ave., 2nd and last Sundays, 3 p. m. 
St. Charles, Mo., Homes of deaf, monthly, last Sunday 
10 a. m. Evansville, Ind., 134 E. Indiana St., bi-monthly, 
l*t Sunday, 10 a. m. Indianapolis, Ind., Lutheran Churcn, 
717 S- New Jersey St., bi-monthly, 1 m Sunday, 9:30 a. m. 
Louisville, Ky., Lutheran Church, 1125 E. Broadway, bi- 
monthly, first Sunday, 7:30 p. m. Jacksonville, III., 
monthly, 3rd Sunday, Religious instruction in State School, 

9 a. m. Services in homes of the deaf at 2 :30 p. m. 

St. Paul Mission. Rev. J. Schumacher, 687 Lafond St., St. 

Paul Minn. St. Paul, Trinity School, Tilton and Waba 
sba. Sundays and other holy days, 11 a. m. Winona, St. 
Martin’s Church, Monthly, second Sunday or Monday, 
7 :30 p. m. Lake City, bi monthly, second Sunday, 4 p. m. 
Red Wing, bi-monthlv, second Monday, 7:30 p. m. Still 
water, monthly first Sunday, 3:30 p. m. Gaylord, monthly. 


first Monday, 1 p. m. Eau Claire, Wis., 310 Broadway* 
third Saturday, 3 p. m. 

ST. ANDREW’S SILENT MISSION 

Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. 

DIOCESE OF CONNECTICUT 

Rev. G. II. Hefflon; Minister. 

Autumn, 1919. 

PITTSBURGH REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

Eighth St., between Penn Avenue and Duquesne W T ay. 
Rev. T. H. Acheson, Pastor. Mrs. J. M. Keith, Mute 
Interpreter. 

BALTIMORE METHODIST DEAF-MUTES MISSION. 

Rev. D. E. Moylan, Pastor, 949 W. Franklin Street... 
Rev. J. A. Branflick, Assistant, 1002 W. Franklin Street 
Services at Christ M. E. Church for the Deaf, Pierce 
Street, Corner of Schroeder Street, every Sunday at 3 :30 

p. m. 

Chicago, 111. Lecture Room of the First Methodist 
Epicopal Church, S. E. Corner N. Clark and W. Wash- 
ington Streets. Pastor, the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, 4426 
Services every Sunday at 3 P. M. Epworth League 
devotional meeting at 4.30 P. M. Weekday meetings at the 
houses by appointment every Wednesday night. 


FRATERNAL 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF. 

(Chartered by the State of Illinois) 

Home Office: 21 North LaSalle St Chicago, Illinois* 

DIVISION DIRECTORY. 

(Giving date and place of meeting and Secretary’s address.) 
AKRON, No. 55, 127 S. Main St. — First Saturday. 

Frank A. Andrewjeski, 16^6 Freston Ave., East Akron, 
Ohio. 

ALBANY. No. 51, 50 State St. — Second Saturday. Fred: 

Lloyd, 52 Hibbard St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

ATLANTA, No. 28, Red Men’s Wigwam — Second Tues- 
day. John H. Norris, 450 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
BALTIMORE. No. 47, 114 N. Paca St.— Second Satur- 
day- W, Uam W - DuvaI1 > 1300 E. Fort St., Baltimore,. 

BAY CITY, No. 9, White Eagle Hall — First Monday. 

L. F. \\. Lawrence, 806 N. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 

BANGOR. No. 71, 121 Main St.— First Saturday.. 

Albert L- Carlisle, 27 Forest Ave., Bangor, Maine. 
BIRMINGHAM No. 73, Y. M. C. A. — First Saturday*. 

James E. Stiles, 1302 Whittaker St., Birmingham, Ala. 
BOSTON, No. 35, 3 Boylston Place — First Saturday. 

William H. Battersby, 122 W’aterhill St., Lynn., Boston 
Mass. 

Ralph Decker, Room 301, 21 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 111. 
BRIDGEPORT, No. 66, Carpenter Hall — Second Satur- 
day. Gilbert P. Marshall, 60 Sixth St., Bridgeport 
Conn. 

BUFFALO, No. 40, Mizpah Hall, Ferry and Herkimer 
Sts.— First Saturday. Philip J. Maue, 1045 West Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, No. 49, First Wednesday. Laurence- 
James, 1007 N. Seventeenth St., E., Cedar Rapids, la* 
CHICAGO, No. 1, 412 Masonic Temple — First Friday. 

CINCINNATI, No. 10, Court & Central Ave. — Firat 
Saturday. Emil Schneider, 1859 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati* 
Ohio. T* 

CLEVELAND, No. 21, W’est Side Turn Hall — Firat- 
Saturday. Frank M. Bauer, 14207 Strathmore Ave., E* 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

COLUMBUS, No. 18, I. O. O. F. Hall — Second Saturday* 
Edwin I. Holycross, 910 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio* 

No * 63 » Labo . r Temple — First Saturday. Elmer 
E. Disz, 4216 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas. I‘exa 3 . 

DAYENI'ORT,No. 59, I. O. O. F. Hall, 510 Brady St. 

Second Saturday. Charles M. Sharrar, 2024 1-2 W. 
Sixth St., Davenport, Iowa. 

DAYTON, No. 8, 127 S. Main St. — First Saturday. 

Jackson Bates, 43 Calm St., Dayton, Ohio. 

DENVER, No. 64, First Wednesday. Daniel Decker* 
W’eaver Hall, 1421 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
DETROIT, No. 2, 176 E. Jefferson Ave. — First Saturday* 
Daniel Whitehead, 1346 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
EVANSVILLE, No. 11, Y. M. C. A.— First Monday. 

Adolph Brizius, 1718 Canal St., Evansville, Ind. 

FLINT, No. 15, 424 Buckham St. — First Tuesday. James 

M. Stewart, 408 W. Court St., Flint, Mich. 

FORT WORTH, No. 62, W. O. W. Hall, Rosen Height*. 

—First Monday. Joseph T. Sprouse, 1404J4 N. Main St.* 
Fort W’orth, Texas. 

HOLYOKE, No. 26, Bridge Street Turn Hall — Firat 
Saturday. Arno Klopfer, 22 Jackson St., Holyoke, Mass. 
HARTFORD, No. 37, Odd Fellows’ Temple — Firat 
Saturday. Edgar C. Luther, 63 Whitman Ave., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

HUNTINGTON, No. 50, First Saturday. James A. 

Pring, 1910 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
INDIANAPOLIS, No. 22, I. O. O. F. Hall— First Wed- 
nesday. Harry V. Jackson, 811 N. Jefferson Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

KENOSHA, No. 72, G. A. R. Hall — Second Saturday* 
Samuel E. Brown, 226 Fremont Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 20, K. of P. Hall — First Friday. 

L. A. Palmer, P. O. Box 590, Knoxville, Tenn. 

KANSAS CITY, No. 31, Swedish Hall, 23rd & Summit 
Sts. — First Saturday. Matt A. Horn, 300 Ord St.* 
Kansas City, Mo. 

KALAMAZOO, No. 34, First Wednesday. Fred H. 

W r heeler, P. O. Box 614., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

LITTLE ROCK, No. 5, First Wednesday. Charles F. 

Athy, c-o Dem. Ptg. & Litho Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
LOUISVILLE, No. 4, Robinson Hall — First Saturday. 
John H. Mueller, 1013 E- Kentucky St., Louisville, Ky. 

LOS ANGELES, No. 27, 730 S. Grand Ave. — First Satur- 
day. Leon A. Fisk, 1?15 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Cal* 
MEMPHIS. No. 38, Y. M. C. A. — First Wednesday* 
John A. Todd, 367 Gaston Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
MILWAUKEE, No. 17, S. W. corner Third & State 
Sts. — First Saturday. Samuel Sutter, 1403 20th St.* 
Milwaukee, W r is. 

No. 12. Y. M. C. A. — First Saturday* 
Thomas A. Ogilvie, 714 Benton Ave., Nashville, Tenn-. 



THE SILENT WORKER 


DIRECTORY— CONTINUED 

NASHUA, No. 7, Lafayette Hall — First Saturday. Rich- 
ard Luce, 4 Berkeley St., Nashua, N. H. 

NEWARK, No. 42, 210 Market St. — First Saturday. E. 

C. Ellsworth, 393 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

NEW YORK CITY, No. 23, 360 Fulton St., Brooklyn — 
Alfred Stevenson, 62 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
NEW ORLEANS, No. 33, Y. M. C. A.— First Wedner 
day. Morris Lahasky, 205 S. Rampart St., New Orleans, 

NEW YORK CITY. No. 23, 360 Fulton St., Brooklyn- 
First Saturady. Millard B. Greene, 57 St. Nicholas Ave., 
Brooklyn N. Y. 

OGDEN. No. 69, First Thursday. William Cole 3544 
Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

OLATHE, No. 14, First Tuesday. E. H. Mcllvain, Lock 
Box 212, Olathe, Kan. 

OMAHA, No. 32, Omaha, Neb. Swedish Auditorium — 
Second Saturday. P. L. Axling, 501 First Ave., Council 
Bluffs. Iowa. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 30, 1626 Arch St. — First Satur- 

day. James F. Brady, 426 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, No. 36, McGeagh Bldg. — First Satur- 
day. Frank A. Leitner, 1220 Braddock Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

PITTSFJ ELD. No. 70, 264 North St. — Second Saturday. 

Walter H. Sears. Depot St., Dalton. Mass. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 39, 514 Congress St. — Second 

Saturday. William O. Kimball, 48 Gilman St., Portland 
Maine. 

PORTLAND (Ore.) No. 41. 129 Fourth St. — Second 

Saturday. John O. Reichle, 900 E. Sixth St., N. Port- 
land, Ore. 

PROVIDENCE. No. 43, 850 Westminster St. — First 

Saturday. A. J. Myers, 399 West Ave., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

READING, No. 54, 8th & Penn Sts. — First Saturday. 

John Wise, 342 N. Fourth St., Reading, Pa. 
ROCHESTER. No. 52, Engineers’ Hall — Second Satur- 
day. Rolland B. Maxson, 32 Lehigh Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

ROCKFORD, No. 57, Mead Bldg., S. Main St. First 
Thursday. Fred W. A. Hammer, 1428 Rural St., Rock- 
ford, III. 

SAGINAW, No. 3, Second Thursday. William J. 

Cummiford, 520 Van Etten St., Saginaw-, Mich. 

SALT LAKE CITY, No. 56, First Saturday. John D. 

Rowan, 231 Atlas Block., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

City, Utah. 

SAN FRANCISCO, No. 53, 44 Page St.— First Satur- 
day. Walter Hannan, 4244 19th St., San Franciso, Cal. 
SPRINGFIELD, No. 13, Zimmerman Bldg. — Second 
Saturday. Perry R. McMurray, 2501 Beatrice St.. 
Springfield, Ohio. 

No. 16, Kapp Hall — First Saturday. John 
E- Curry, 3707 Homewood Ave., W. Toledo., Ohio. 
SEATTLE, No. 44, Liberty Building— First Saturday. 

Albert V . Wright, Route 2, Box 324B., Seattle, Wash. 
ST. IS, No. 24, 3549 Olive St. — First Friday. A. O. 

Steidemann. 1444 Shawmut Place., St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD, No. 67, 48 Pynchon St. — First Saturday. 

John F,. Haggerty, 807 Liberty St., Sprinfield, Mass. 

ST. PAL L, No. 61, Charles Thompson Memorial Hall — 
A. Benolkin, 912 N. E. University Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Anatomical 

Models 

THE LARYNX PHANTOM 


National Association of the 


Organized 1S80 Incorporated 1900 
As Organization for the Welfare 

OF ALL THE DEAF 


Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
tor the deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the spppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
person posing as Deaf-Mutes; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association ; , 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: The NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-operate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 


ALSO 

HISTORY MAPS 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS 

16 Maps on Ancient History 

23 Maps on European History 
10 Maps on War Aims 

24 Maps on American History 
10 Maps on Political Geography 

All the maps edited by the foremost historians and 
geographers in the land, — by men who stand at the 

head of their profession. 


(S W-10-19) 

For further particulars fill in coupon below and 
mail. Check below according to your interest. 

. .Ancient History Maps . . Political Geography Maps 
. . European History Maps . . Anatomical Models 
..American History Maps . .Anatomical Charts 
..War Aims Maps ..Politico-Relief Maps 

DENOYER - GEPPERT CO. 
School Map Publishers 

Makers of Anatomical Models 


Officers 

James H, Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. How son. First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Berekley, Califorina. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the De j f, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf. 

Washington, D .C. 
!■ I n H. McFa rlane, Treasr..- :r. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Membet 
Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


SOCIAL 


The Deaf-Mutes' Union League 139 West I25th Street, 
X. Y. C. 

Los Angeles Silent Club Red Men's Hall 33754 South Hill 
St., I.os Angeles, Cal. 

Silent Athletic Club 238 Livingston St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society — 210 Market St. Newark. 

President, Philip Hoenig ; Rec. Secretary Frank Hop- 
paugh ; Financial Sec., Alfred Shaw; Treaurer, Edward C. 
Elsworth. Meetings last Saturday of each month. 

Alphabet Club. New York City meets at Boys’ Club 10th 
Street and Avenue A. 


BLUEBERRIES 

(Deaf Poet ) 

Bent with their weight in clusters blue 
Like morsels from the sky. 

On downy moss they lie ; 

With marshy loam and heaven's dew, 

The berries garp their wealth and strew 
Afar the truth of man to view. 

Where evergreens link blue with blue, 

That God with us is nigh. 

The blue above, the blue below, 

And man between is free 
To live as fife should be. 

We are but mortals and must grow 

In body that by toiling so 

For food, e’en if by bending low, 

The soul to sweeter rest will go 
In blue eternity. 

Arthur G. Lehman. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 

Hubbard, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan, 
anson, Omaha, Nebraska. 

W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


State Organizer for New Jersey 

Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships mav be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

T renton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it non >. 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


Make all you can, save all you can, give ail you can. 
Wesley. 
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Normal Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf 


Owing to the great demand for teachers of the deaf who have had thorough pedagogical training together with practice 
in teaching, the State Normal School at Trenton, in co-operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, has intro- 
duced a two-year course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, as described below. 

In addition to the formal course outlined, lectures will be given by specialists in re-education of deafened soldiers and sailors, 
visual education as applied to the deaf, 'causes of deafness, school management as related to the deaf, the origin, use and abuse of 
signs, aural development, etc. 


Junior Year 


Second Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 

Arithmetic 

Biology 

Drawing 

English 

Music 

Penmanship '. 

Physical Education 

Lip-Reading 

Observation and Practice 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 

Speech 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 

Arithmetic 

Biology 

Drawing 

English 

Library Methods 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical Education 

Observation and Practice 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Educational Measurements 

Observation and Practice 

Reading and Spelling Methods 

School Management 

Manual Training 

Music 

Physical Education 

History of the Education of the Deaf 

Language 

Lip-Reading 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 

Speech 


Second Term — Ten Weeks 

History of Education 

Principles of Education 

Cooking 

Industrial Arts 

Physical Education 

Sewing 

Academic Education of the Deaf 

Observation and Practice -..I 

The subjects named above are studied for either the first or the 
last ten weeks of the term; the other ten are devoted to practice 
teaching. 


*The number following each title indicates the periods per week devoted to the subject. * 

Catalogue, giving entrance requirements and a full description of the course, will be mailed to any address upon applica 
tion to the principal J. J. SAVITZ. 
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